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| Editorial Buzzings. 


Your Voiceless Lips, oh, flowers, are living 
preachers, 
Each cup a pulpit, and each leaf a book, 
Supplying to my fancy numerous teachers 
From the loneliest nook. ° 


Dr. C. E. Rullison, an apiarist of 
Flushing, Mich., died on Dec. 22, 1890. 








ms 


(@” Mr. G. H. Knickerbocker’s wife 
‘is now on the road to a full recovery.” 
This we are glad to learn from Mr. K. 
himself. Her illness has prevented him 
from furnishing the report of the New 
York State Convention. We expect to 
give some more of it next week. 


Rt att ii ene 


Helping, by sharing the responsibility, 
is the view which Milo George, Bowling 
Green, O., takes of being a member of 


the National Bee-Keepers’ Union. He 
says : 


Suppose it may never benefit one-half 
of the members individually, I feel that 
every bee-keeper in America should be- 
long to it, so as to help some others out 


of trouble. I think that it is their duty 
to join the Union ! 





Easter Joy is an excellent Easter-day 
exercise for Sunday schools, just issued 
by the enterprising music publishers, 8S. 
W. Straub & Co., 243 State Street, Chi- 
cago. It contains beautiful songs, well 
selected scripture readings, choice reci- 
tations, etc. Price only 5 cents. 


~~~ _______ 


There are Wants and wants and 
wants—and there are so many of them, 
that we have concluded to create a De- 
partment in the AMERICAN BEE JouR- 
NAL for making thera known in an 
inexpensive but efficient way. Many 
have desired such a Department hereto- 
fore, and now that we have more room 
than formerly, we can accommodate 
them. Ten cents a line will now let 
your small wants be known—if you want 
to do so. 


<> - ~< — —_-_-_-_ — 


Sickness and Death in the family of 
friend Chas. F. Muth, of Cincinnati, O., 
prevented his attending the Ohio State 
Convention at Toledo, last week, or pre- 
paring his essay in time for that meet- 
ing. The essay may be found on page 
260. Three of his grand-children were 
attacked with diphtheria, and two of 
them died on one day; the other is ap- 
parently recovering. The Bere JouRNAL 
extends its sympathy to the bereaved 
family. 


> ——er<- 


Stolen America, a Story of Bermuda, 
by Isobel H. Floyd, is the title of an in- 
teresting novel, just received from the 
authoress, 56 Clark St., Jersey City 
Heights, N. J. 

She is an alarmist, who thinks that 
the time may come when Great Britain 
may be desirous of interfering with the 
United States. Then she imagines that 
with Canada at the Northern boundary, 
and Bermuda as her naval stronghold, 
so near to the Eastern coast, she may 
become extremely dangerous. Her 
patriotic appeal is in the form of a love 
story, and will be read with interest, 
even without endorsing her alarm and 
fear, 
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Granulated Comb-Honey. — Mr. C. 
W. Conner, of Ashton, Iowa, asks to 
have these questions answered in the 
BEE JOURNAL : 

I want to know how to keep honey, in 
sections, from granulation? Can it be 
melted again after it has once granu- 
lated ? 

To prevent comb-honey from granulat- 
ing, it should be kept in a warm room, 
with a free circulation of air. In sucha 
place, granulation may be kept off as 
long as possible. A cool, damp place 
will ruin any honey in the comb ina 
short time. When once granulated, we 
know of no way to liquefy it except to 
melt the honey and comb, the wax will 
then cake at the top, and can be re- 
moved. Even then, the honey will 
granulate again, if allowed to stand ex- 
posed to the air. 


_~_——Sse + 


{~ The Newaygo County, Mich., 
Farmers’ and Bee-Keepers’ Institute will 
be held at Fremont, Mich., on Feb. 26 
and 27. George E. Hilton, of Fremont, 
is the Secretary, and programmes can be 
obtained of him. 


-—-_e-- 


Dead-Air Space.—J. A. Nut, of Belle 
Vernon, Pa., asks: ‘*Is one inch of 
dead-air space as good as threé inches ?” 
As all that is necessary is to have the 
two walls separated, a smail space is as 
efficient as a large one. If the space is 
to be filled with chaff, leaves, etc., then 
use 3 inches, or even more. 


> << = 


Catalogues and Price-Lists for 1891 
have been received from 


A. A. Weaver, Warrensburg, Mo.—16 
pages—Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 
Burdsal Apiary and Supply Factory, 


Lebanon, O.—12 
the Apiary. 

Luther & Horton, Redlands, Calif.—4 
pages—lItalian Queens. 

Page, Keith & Schmidt Co., New Lon- 
don, Wis.—16 pages—Bee-Hives and 
Supplies. 

Jenkins & Parker, Wetumpka, Ala.— 
60 pages—Bees and Bee-Keepers’ Sup- 
plies. 


pages—Supplies for 





Illinois State Convention. 


It is important that the State Assovia- 
tion be formed at once, in order to be 
prepared for the Columbian Fair. We 
invite special attention to the following 
notice : 


The Capital Bee-Keepers’ Association 
is located at Springfield. P. J. England, 
President, and myself Secretary, con- 
stitute the executive committee, and jt 
seems that the duty of action naturally 
devolveson us. That action should be 
prompt—while the State Legislature is in 
session. We accordingly met, and de- 
cided in accordance with your sugges- 
tion, to meet at an early date, and invite 
the bee-keepers throughout the State to 
come and organize an Illinois State Bee- 
Keepers’ Society. Therefore, the Capi- 
tal Bee-Keepers’ Association will meet 
in the Supervisors’ Room of the Court 
House, at Springfield, Ills., on Thursday, 
Feb. 26, at 10 a.m. Why cannot each 
county in the State be represented ? 

C. E. Yocom. 

Sherman, Ills., Jan. 30, 1891. 


ee 


Dr. Miller sends us this characteristic 
reply to a question on page 130, which 
we most fully endorse : 

Mr. A. J. Duncan asks for something 
fresh in the line of Italianizing ; evidently 
wanting something later than books or 
back numbers of the BEE JOURNAL, to 
which he asks not to be referred. For 
my part I do not know anything later or 
better ; but hope, if his search is success- 
ful, he will give us the benefit of it in 
the BEE JOURNAL. C. C. MILLer. 


os—4> e— -—_______—- ! 


London, Ohio, has an attack of the 
**nuisance ” fever. The Council has an 
ordinance before it intending to drive 
bee-keeping out of the limits. Mrs. M. 
P. Raybun has an apiary there. The 
Union has deluged the Council and 
officers with the decision of the Supreme 
Court of Arkansas—declaring that bee- 
keeping is not a nuisance, and awaits 
the result. 





( The Huron, Tuscola and Sanilac 
Co. (Mich.) bee-keepers will meet in 
Caro, March 11 and 12, 1891. The 
editor of the Review expects to be pres- 
ent and read a paper on the * Different 
Varieties of Bees.” —Review. 
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An Explanation.—On page 10%, we 
remarked that the American Bee-Keeper 
had offered a special ‘discount on the 
first order for goods” from their adver- 
tisers, when mentioning that periodical 

that some of the advertisers were 


greatly annoyed” about it, and would | 


repudiate the arrangement. In this, we 
had special reference to the G. B. Lewis 
Co.. who wrote us the following: 


Well, you see, Falconer has “gone and done it.” 
They are bound to “guarantee us” whether we 
would or not. We gave them strict orders not to 
publish our “ad” in any such form, povwttnstanding 
which, yousee, they have done it. Whatdo 4 thin 
of such waye of doing business as this? Has a 
journal any legal right to publish an advertisement 
in the manner that he has done, advising our cus- 
tomers that they will receive a discount from us 
upen their first orders, contrary to our ¢e 
instructions ? Now, we see nothing to hinder nine- 
tenths of our smaller customers from claiming this 
discount, whether they were impelled to write us 
for prices from their intelligence of our wherea- 
bouts, learned from the “ American Bee Journal,” 
“Gleanings,” or any of the many agricultural 
journals in which we advertise, G.B. LEw1s8 Co. 


The letter referred to was dated Dec. 
29, 1890, and reads thus: 

We beg to say that we cannot consent to adver- 
tising as you 8 est. The scheme looks to us more 
like boys’ play than business. And business trans- 
actions of any kind should have some tangible 
foundation upon which figures can be made. And 
we think your plan would be unsatisfactory to you, 
as well as to us. Hence, we decline to offer any 
discounts for parties eens, * any particular 
advertising medium. . B. LEwis Co. 

The trouble seems to be that this 
letter was not received until the Bee- 
Keeper for January was printed, and 
was, therefore, too late to stop the in- 
sertion of their advertisement. Concern- 
ing these two letters, the Falconer 
Manufacturing Co., remark thus: 

You will note that they do not give us “strict 
orders not to publish,” etc., and consequently their 
“adv.” was not published contrary to their “express 
instructions.” 

Allowance must be made for the fact 
that these two firms are rivals in busi- 
ness, and the following letter will show 
the present state of feeling, at least on 
one side: 

We herewith hand you a copy of letter written to 
the W.'T. Faleoner Manufacturing Co., which you 
have our consent to publish, as well as the letter 
written you, dated Jan. 7. We would say, also, that 
we are not through with this matter yet. We are 
not suited to have any paper present us to the public 
inthe light that they have, nor are we pleased to 
have them offer discounts for us. We think we are 
fully competent to conduct our own business. 

G. B. Lewis Co. 

This explanation is made necessary by 
the fact that the Falconer Manufacturing 
Co. claims that the matter, as published, 
did them an injustice, and that they had 
not inserted the advertisement without 
authority for doing so. We regret the 
misunderstanding, but there was nothing 
left for us todo but to give the proof, 
and here it is. 

_We thought the offering of such a spe- 
cial discount was unwise, and said so, 
plainly but kindly. The publishers of 





the Bee-Keeper thought so, too, for they 
omitted it from their February issue (as 
they have since informed us) before see- 
ing our criticism; their objection to it 
being that it would cause ‘‘a large 
amount of extra work, in keeping track 
of the discounts, in the busy season.” 
This was one of the objections we had 
thought of, and was included in our 
etc.” 

As this ‘‘discount” matter has been 
discontinued, there is no cause for ill-feel- 
ing, and we hope that harmonious rela- 
tions will be restored al around. That 
we had none but the best of intentions, 
in mentioning this matter, is fully shown 
by the kind way of presenting it, on pages 
109 and 186. 

Concerning the copying so much of our 
name, they write thus: 

As to our magazine being of similar name, we 
regret as much as yourselves that such is the case, 
but we assure you that the similarity never occur- 
red to us until after the cover engraving was made, 
and the name announced. As our magazine will be 
spoken of as the “ Bee-Keeper” however, we do not 
anticipate any confusion. 

As the matter cannot now be avoided, 
we must all try to be as distinctive as 
possible, and thus prevent confusion. 





Last Thursday two new bee-papers 
came to our desk. The California Bee- 
Keeper is a monthly,edited and published 
by Wm. Styan, at San Francisco, at $1 
a year. Mr. Styan was a correspondent 
of the ‘‘ Western Apiarian,” long since 
deceased. It is nicely printed, well 
edited, and gives evidence of long life. 
We wish it success. There are 9,000 
bee-keepers in California, and they ought 
to support a good bee-periodical. It con- 
tains 16 pages and a cover. 

The other new-born bee-paper is called 
the White-Mountain Apiarist. It con- 
tains 12 pages, and is edited and pub- 
lished monthly by A. D. Ellingwood, at 
Berlin Falls, N. H., at 50 cents a year. 
Bro. Ellingwood’s ‘‘ better half” has one- 
half of the Apiarist for a department 
called ‘* The Circle at Home,” which she 
fills with good, wholesome, honey-sweet 
home reading matter. Suchis a strong 
‘‘partnership” when they ‘pull to- 
gether; and we wish them abundant 
success. 





_— + 


( Dr. C. C. Miller is still laid up by 
La Grippe—we are ‘‘aimost there,” too. 
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Queries and Replies, 





Sowing Alsike Clover, 


Query 753.—Will it do to sow Alsike 


clover, red clover, and cow peas together? | 


If so, I want to sow some.—Mississippi. 
I do not know.—J. M. HAMBAUGH. 
Yes; sow early.—Mrs. L. HARRISON. 


I have had no experience in this line. 
—H. D. Currine. 


I have no experience as an agricultur- 
ist, and do not know.—J. E. Ponp. 


I know nothing about the cow peas; 
the others will grow well together.—G. 
M. DooLitrrLe. 


I do not know. I should think much 
would depend on the soil and climate.— 
JAMES HEDDON. 


I presume it will do; but I am not 
prepared to say whether it is the best 
way.-—M. MAHIN. 


I am not well enough informed regard- 
ing the grasses of Mississippi to advise 
in this matter.—EUGENE SECOR. 


In this section of country the alsike 
clover does best with timothy. It does 
not do well with the red clover.—G. L. 
TINKER. 

In your climate the clover should be 
sown in the Fall—October or November. 
This would be too late for cow peds.—J. 
P. H. Brown. 


F Iam not acquainted with the habits 
of cow peas. If like the common pea, 
they would smother the young clover.— 
R. L. TAYLOR. 


It will do, though it’ may not be wise. 
We sowed alsike, red, white and alfalfa. 
They did well. There are some excel- 
lent effects of sowing such mixed seeds. 
—A. J. Cook. 


I do not know about the ‘‘ cow peas.” 
If they grow very rank and dense, they 
would probably choke out the clover. 
Why not sow the clover with a rather 
thin sowing of oats ?—C. H. DrpBEeRN. 


I have sowed red and alsike clover 
together, and have seen it do well. The 
trouble about alsike clover in my locality 
is, its shortness of life. I have never 
seen but one good strong crop from a 
single sowing. Red clover produces 
two or three good crops from one time 
seeding. Alsike hag proved itself a bien- 





nial plant in this climate and soil. Alsike 
clover is a wonderful honey producer. | 
speak for middle and northern Ken- 
tucky. I have no experience with the 
cow pea.—G. W. DEMAREE. 


Alsike clover seed is very fine, and 
when sown with red clover, should be in 
the proportion of one-third of alsike to 
two-thirds of red clover, and they do 
fairly well together, though the red 
clover has a tendency to crowd the 
alsike out. In Mississippi, cow peas are 
not sown at the same time as the clovers, 
and would, therefore, not be sown “ to- 
gether.” Inthe North, it is sown with 
timothy to the best advantage for pus- 
turage. Alsike honey is of excellent 
body and flavor.—TueE Eprror. 





eee 


To Jersey County, Dls., Bee-Keepers. 


I am trying to get the bee-keepers of 
Jersey Co., Ills., together so as to or- 
ganize a society. How shouldI go to 
work to make it a success? There are 
lots of bee-men around here, if I can 
only get them together. They each have - 
from 1 up to 100 colonies of bees. Sug- 
gestions will be appreciated from any 
one. P. E. VANDENBURG. 

Jerseyville,’ Ils., Feb. 4, 1891. 

[We should say, Write a notice calling 
a Convention at some convenient place in 
the county. Have it published in al! the 
bee-periodicals (they all publish such 
free), and in that way you will get 
enough together to talk the matter over, 
and organize. Then you can get the 
names and addresses of all the bee-keep- 
ers afterwards, and induce them to 
attend a future meeting, and become 
members. This is the best advice we 
can offer now.—Eb. | 





Bee-Conventions will be held dur- 
ing the next few months in many localities. 
The most convenient thing at such gather- 
ings is the Convention Hand-Book. It 
contains a simple Manual of Parliamentary 
Law and Rules of Order for Local Bee- 
Conventions; Constitution and By-Laws 
for a Local Society; Programme for a Con- 
vention, with Subjects for Discussion. In 
addition to this, there are about 50 blank 
pages, to make notes upon, or to write out 
questions, as they may come to mind. 
They are nicely bound in cloth, and_are of 
the right size for the pocket. We will 
present a copy for one new subscription to 
the Bez JouRNAL (with $1.00 to pay for the 
same),or 2 subscribers to the Home JourRNAL 
may be sent instead of one for the Bre 
JOURNAL. 
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Wavelets of News. 


_—_—— 











We Acknowledge the receipt of 
copies of Bulletin Nos. 13 and 14 af the 
Agricultural Experiment Station of the 
University of Minnesota. The first is a 
treatise on ‘*Flax Culture,” and the 
latter on “Swine for Profit.” This in- 
stitution is under the management of 
Prof. N. W. MeLain, the Director, who 
was fomerly located at Aurora, Llls., and 
a frequent visitor at this office, as well 
asa valued correspondent of the BEE 
JourNAL. The Experiment Station, un- 
der his supervision, we are proud to say, 
has been a grand success. 





All Men have their frailties, and who- 
ever looks for a friend without imperfec- 
tions, will never find what he seeks. We 
love ourselves, notwithstanding our 
faults, and we ought to love our friends 
in like manner.—Indiana Farmer. 





Economy in Bee-Keeping. 


A rigid economy is demanded in bee- 
keeping, as in most other occupations. 
Nothing must be allowed to go to waste ; 
indeed, we may go so far as to say the 
profits are limited by the savings. All 
fragments must be utilized; pieces of 
wax, comb, lumber, refuse honey, etc., 
must be taken care of and used. Scraps 
of time are also important items, and 
should be devoted to this work of utiliz- 
ing and saving. ‘A little common-sense 
and good judgment goes a good ways in 
managing bees. The times of the pres- 
ent day demand close economy. Margins 
are small, and profits deviating ; so that 
judicious and careful expenditure is a 
prime requisite to success in this asin 


other callings.—W. M. B., in the Indiana 
Farmer. 





Dovetailed Hives. 


On starting in the business, commence 
with simple hives with movable frames 
(not box hives, or “‘gums” without 
frames), and have them all alike. I have 
used several kinds, but my favorite is the 
S-frame dovetailed hive. This is the 
strongest, simplest and cheapest. A 2- 
story hive, complete, can be bought, in 
the flat, for about $1.60 each, and any 
one can put them together. Each hive 
will hold 100 pounds of surplus honey, 
besides what is needed for the bees. 





Always use comb foundation; it is a 
great saving to the bees, and insures 
perfectly straight combs. Many persons 
claim it to be too expensive. Let us see: 
It is estimated that it takes 12 pounds 
of honey to make one of comb; honey is 
worth at least 10 cents per pound in 
liquid form, which makes each pound of 
comb cost $1.20, besides the work of 
the bees in making. A pound of surplus 
foundation costs about 60 cents, or one- 
half saved.—0O. J. Farmer. 





Destruction of the Forests. 


Bee-keepers should enter their protests 
against the destruction of forests, es- 


pecially in the originally heavily wooded, 


districts of the older States, for the rea- 
son that it means the destruction of that 
great honey-bearing tree, the linden or 
basswood. In many localities, that tree 
is the chief source of the best honey, and 
bee-keepers view with justifiable alarm, 
its probable early annihilation.—Ez. 





Bees Disturb a Picnic. 


The weather is never too warm for the 
busy bee to make its presence felt, and 
July 30 was no exception to the rule. 
Six young ladies, among whom were 
Tesa Jones, Mamie Watson and Julia 
Cornell, of this city, went out to Moler’s 
grove in the afternoon to recline in the 
shade and enjoy themselves as they saw 
fit. After partaking of a good dinner 
they cast about fora good place to sit 
down and havea social chat. Right un- 
der the spot where they were sitting the 
festive bumble-bees, Who are supposed 
to improve each shining hour, had built 
a nest and reared a numerous progeny. 
Without any previous understanding 
about the matter, those girls concluded 
to get up, and they did not stand on 
ceremony, but shot up in the air like 
rockets, and commenced to dance ina 
manner that would put to flight a Sepoy 
Indian. They ran in every direction, 
fell over logs, crawled into brush heaps, 
and one of the girls got into a hollow 
log. The bees were very busy all this 
time, a fact that no one realized more 
than those girls did, and a sorrier lot of 
picnickers could not have been found 
within a radius of 15 miles. They 
finally got away from the bees, and lit 
out for town like check lightning. The 
clock shelf is rich enough for them to 
take their meals "off of at present, while 
they hum, ‘‘ How doth the busy bee im- 
prove each shining hour ?”—Exchange. 
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Topics ol Interest, 


Do Some Thinking for Yourself. 


G. M. DOOLITTLE. 

‘“*How can I best manage my bees so 
as to secure the most honey, in a locality 
where the bees are prone to swarm right 
in the height of the honey harvest, the 
harvest being from white clover, and 
lasting from 6 to 9 weeks ?” is some- 
thing a correspondent wishes to know. 

In reply, I would say that there can 
be no setrule given to work by, with 
bees in any locality, inasmuch as sea- 
sons vary from year to year. Again, 
what would apply to me during seasons 
very nearly alike, would not apply to 
another in a different locality, for his 
seasons could not possibly be like mine. 
Then, again, the condition of the. bees 
during different seasons has very much 
to do with how they should be managed. 

As a rule, I prefer to hive all swarms 
on the old stand, removing the old colony 
to a new stand, thereby throwing all of 
the working force into the new hive on 
the old stand, removing the surplus de- 
partment from the old hive to the new. 

This, in most years, works well, and 
is very near the plan advised by Messrs. 
Heddon, Hutchinson, and many others. 
All the difference there is, lies in the 
fact that the two gentlemen above named 
leave the old hive near the new,one for 
about six days, when the old hive is car- 
ried to a new stand, thus throwing all 
of the flying bees from the old hive in 
with the new swarm, at the time the old 
hive is removed. This gives added 
strength to the new swarm, but all of 
this added strength is in the shape of 
bees old enough to go to the fields, so 
that none of them are what would really 
be termed young bees. 

Instead of getting this added force of 
field bees, I do it on the start by shaking 
all of the bees from about one-half 
of the combs remaining in the old hive 
after the swarm has issued, thus giving 
the new swarm bees of all ages, down to 
those which have just hatched from the 
cells, so weak and downy that they can 
hardly crawl into the hive. 

To those that fully understand the 
laws governing bees, it will become ap- 
parent, that on the morning of the six- 
teenth day, there will still be bees with 
the swarm that have never yet gone to 
the field to labor, so that the bees origi- 
nally hived in the new hive will hold out 








much longer than they would by adopt- 
ing the other plan of moving the old hive 
on the six or seventh day. 


Either one of the plans are more fayor- 
able toward a good yield of nice comb- 
honey, than is the old plan of hiving the 
swarm on a separate stand and leaving 
the partly-filled boxes on the old hive. 
But there are times and seasons, when 
from cold and tnpropitious weather, 
coming from 4 to 6 weeks previous to 
the honey harvest, few if any bees wil] 
be hatching at the time of swarming, for 
it frequently happens that cold and wet 
weather during fruit-bloom keeps the 
bees at home, so that no new honey is 
gathered, and after this bloom there is no 
honey to be had, for there are no flowers 
to bloom soon after the fruit blossoms 
are gone ; hence, the queen is not fed by 
the workers sufficiently to keep her Jay- 
ing as she should, and for this reason 
there will be but very little brood in the 
hives just when there should be the most. 
This can be obviated toa large extent 
by feeding, but if the weather is very 
unpropitious, I find that the bees cannot 
be coaxed to rear brood of any account, 
do what we will. 

Well, supposing that we have not suc- 
seeded in getting the brood that we need 
during the time there should be the 
most, and that the swarming and honey 
season arrives just when there are very 
few if any young bees hatching, what 
are we to do then ? 

Any one having just a little sense 
would know that the plans as given 
above would not be of the most value at 
such times, for were they used, neither 
the old nor new swarm could do anything 
to advantage. The thing to be done 
under such circumstances, is to either 
keep the bees together in their old hives. 
or else hive two or more swarms together 
in a new hive on a separate stand (from 
which we should obtain our surplus 
honey), allowing the old hives to remain 
on their old stands, in order to retain 
sufficient bees with the young brood to 
hold it until the second lot, as it were, 
hatched out. 

If the colonies can be kept from 
swarming (or the brood raised above the 
sections while the swarm is out, giving 
the swarm a new hive under the sections 
with a queen-excluder between the two. 
as I advised some two or three years 
ago), then the bees can be kept all to- 
gether, and considerable of a crop of 
honey obtained, even under the most 
unfavorable circumstances. If you do 
not chose to do this, then hive two or 
more swarms together, and you wil! not 
be far out of the way. Not as much 
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honey will be obtained by this latter 


plan, but to offset this you will have 
several new colonies, while in the other 
case you do not increase any. 


Now do not think that you must follow 
any of the plans Lor any one else give 
to the letter; if you undertake it, you will 
not be likely to receive the benefit that 
you would by doing some thinking of 
your own. 

No writer can give, in one article, 
all the different plans he uses to accom- 
plish even one of the smallest parts of 
apiculture, and if he or she have a fixed 
determination to succeed, very likely 
they may not use the same plan, as far 
as all the minutia is concerned, twice in 
their whole lifetime. The thing of it is, 
that there are such varying circum- 
stances all the while, that no rule like 
the rules of arithmetic, can be used in 
bee-keeping. 

If you would succeed, step out on your 
own resources, and do not be tied to any 
one’s *‘apron strings.” If you cannot 
make one thing work try another, using 
your best judgment all the while. If 
you cannot make the bees work for 
comb-honey, try them for extracted; and 
if this does not work, make them build 
combs which you can convert into wax 
and cash. Remember, that you are to 
be the one; not Doolittle, Dr. Miller, A. 
1. Root, or any one else. 

Borodino, N. Y. 


ee 


Facts About Large or Small Hives. 


J. A. TODD. 





I have not seen an article on the ques- 
tion of large or small hives, that offers 
me any satisfactory evidence on either 
side, if I want anything stronger than 
mere assertion or opinion, unless it is 
W. C. Wolcott’s article on page 193. 

I have experimented with different 
sized hives, and while my experience is 
not conclusive evidence, it justifies me 
in making the most of my hives large for 
the coming season. 


Last Spring I moved my bees twice by 
railroad, and on May 24, I finally located 
my 25 colonies. I had five 8-frame 
Simplicity hives, which gave 88 pounds 
each; ten home-made 10-frame chaff 
hives,which gave 106 pounds each; and 
ten home-made 12-frame chaff hives, 
which gave 129 pounds each. The col- 
onies were of equal strength in the 
Spring, but when put away for Winter 
they were, in size of colony, about in 
proportion to the size of the hive. 
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With one exception, they all had to 
build all their comb, over and above the 
original eight frames each had to start 
with. I used no foundation, and but 
few starters, and had plenty of drone- 
comb to rear consumers. 

The largest yield was from a 12-frame 
hive—285 pounds. The least yield was 
from an 8-frame hive—35 pounds. It 
was all extracted-honey. 

Two 12-frame hives gave swarms 
early. One 10-frame and one 8-frame 
swarmed later, but not too late. 

-I was troubled very greatly with brood 
in the upper story of the 8-frame hives, 
not quite so much in the 10-frame hives, 
and almost none in the 12-frame hives. 
My bees are all Italians. My hives all 
faced one way, and had no shade. 

I do not say that Ohio, Illinois, Wis- 
consin or Canada should use these large 
hives, but am fully satisfied that in this 
locality we should try them awhile 
longer. 

One of my queens kept 15 Simplicity 
frames brimful of brood all the time,and 
gave me 248 poundsof honey. 

Hardin, Colo. 
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Bees and Bee-Keeping in Lowa. 


J. B. SYPHRIT. 








I have just finished reading the Brr 
JOURNAL (No. 4). It seems to me it 
contains as much reading matter as 
many books for which we pay our dol- 
lars, and every sentence right. to the 
point. Itis strange how it can give so 
much excellent reading matter for less 
than two cents. The new dress and 
form that it takes this year, with the 
additional reading matter, makes it 50 
per cent. more valuable than ever, in my 
estimation. 

I commenced last Spring with 38 col- 
onies of bees, and increased them to 42. 
I had them strong in numbers when 
fruit bloom came, but it was so cold and 
windy we obtained nothing from that 
source, and the consequence was no 
fruit. White clover appeared to be more 
abundant than usual, but there was no 
honey in it. The alsike gave a good 
flow for a few days,then the dry weather 
with the scorching sun, dried it up. 
Basswood was not worth anything for 
honey ; buckwheat and Fall flowers gave 
very little. I got about 500 pounds of 
nice alsike honey in sections—did not 
extract any. 

The dry weather, with hot winds- 
which were the most severe I ever wit- 
nessed—dried up the flow of nectar, 
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which stopped breeding, and gave us 
nearly all old bees for Winter. I do not 
know how it may come out about the 
Spring dwindling. I intend to feed mine, 
and have them breed and replenish the 
hive with young bees, by the time I take 
them out of the cellar. 

I put my bees in the cellar about Dee. 
1. | examined three of the weakest colo- 
nies yesterday, and found them in good 
condition, with nearly as much honey as 
when I put themin their winter quar- 
ters. I got some California honey which 
I intend to feed to them next Spring, to 
build them up for early bloom. 


White clover does not appear very 
promising here. I believe the drouth 
has annihilated the most of it. Alsike 
clover appears to be all in good condition. 
We have had considerable rain and some 
snow this Winter. Crops of all kinds, 
as well as honey, were a failure in South- 
eastern Iowa, but lam too enthusiastic 
toharbor a thought of giving up my 
bees. I would as soon think of giving 
up my farm, for my farm-crops were a 
worse failure than my honey crop. 
There are not many bees in this locality, 
and most of them are kept on the ‘‘ take 
care of yourself” plan. They are left 
standing in old boxes from year to year. 


If there is a good season, and a swarm 
comes out, they hive itin some old box, 
and when there is honey they take it in 
some way, and in almost any shape. 
Many of their bees die from pure neg- 
lect, as the old boxes are left standing 
with the old comb in them to breed 
millions of moths annually. This*is bee- 
keeping without bee-literature. Some of 
those men know all about bee-keeping 
when you approach them, and talk to 
them about bee-periodicals. 


As one extreme follows another, after 
this, the poorest season in 25 years, I 
hope for at least an ordinary crop of 
honey the coming season ; but the Spring 
of 1890 seemed to be everything thata 
person could wish for, with fine pros- 
pects for a prosperous honey season. I 
have some sweet clover that will bloom 
this season. I have about 40 acres that 
has a good portion of alsike clover, and 
I am going to sow six acresof Japanese 
buckwheat, and with the abundance of 
wild flowers that produce honey, hope to 
get enough to supply my bees next Win- 
ter. Some men keep bees for pleasure, 
others keep them for the profit that is in 
them. The last season I have hada 
good supply of pleasure without honey, 
and next season I would like to have my 
pleasure so well mixed with honey as to 
have no pleasure taste in it. 









I cannot understand why it is that we 
have so many practical apiarists in the 
United States and Canada, and yet so 
small a per cent. belong to the Union. | 
think it is to the interest of every one 
who is friendly to bee-keeping, to be 
member of the Union. It is true, we 
made nothing from our bees last seasoy. 
but a bushel of potatoes, or five dozen of 
eggs will more than pay dues to the 
Union for one year. 

I am well pleased with the idea of a 
trade-mark for honey-producers, and 
hope the Union will take action in this 
matter. 

Newport, Iowa, Jan. 28, 1891. 
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Peculiarity of a Queen. 


Last season, in ascertaining the con- 
dition of one of my colonies, I noticed 
that the bees were balling a queen, but 
upon examination I found it to be an 
Italian queen that had left a nucleus 
colony and gone in this box, which con- 
tained a Carniolan queen. Upon further 
examination of the colony, I found that 
there was nothing but sealed brood, and, 
as they had 3 queen-cells capped, | 
at once removed 5 frames and placed 
them separately in nuclei, giving to each 
a cell, thinking I would rear a nice 
queen or two. 

Two or three days afterwards, I no- 
ticed the cells, and to my surprise one 
was torn down, and not thinking but 
that the bees had torn it down, for some 
cause unknown, as they sometimes do, | 
concluded to give them another cell next 
day, as I had not the time to bother with 
it at that moment. So 3 or 4 days 
passed before I had taken time to supply 
the vacancy. But by and by, when | 
got a cell and lifted out the frames, to 
my great surprise, by an accidental look 
in the cells, I found they contained eggs 
and larve of various ages, up to five 
days old. 

The queen that I supposed was about 
to be superseded by the stray Italian, 
was at ‘work in this nucleus, and why 
she had failed to perform her egg-laying 
duties at least eight days prior to my 
looking in the hive, when 1 found thie 
other queen balled, or what she could 
have been doing all this time, or just 
how the workers acted toward her, is 
something that Iam not able to answer. 
She left the hive full of sealed brood,and 
when liberated by mistake. from the 
other queen, and placed in the nucleus, 
she at once began to lay. 
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I have suggested to others that when 
the Italian queen came in it frightened 
the Carniolan queen, and she at once 
ceased laying, but was unable to get to 
the other as her visitor was balled, and 
when placed in the nucleus, and finding 
that she was again free, and ruler over 
the little hive, she at once began to per- 
form the duties required of her. 

The balled queen was pretty well wor- 
ried, as leaged herand found her dead 
the next morning. If any one has ex- 
perienced anything of a similar nature 
to the above, I would be glad to hear the 
cause and results through the BEE 
JOURNAL. 

Cloud, Ohio. 
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Season of 1890 in Maine—Other Topics, 


J. F. LATHAM. 


In this locality a retrospect of the sea- 
son of 1890 is anything but pleasing, 
from a financial point of view. When 
the reward for the care of 57 colonies of 
bees, for 6 months, is about 500 pounds 
of second-class honey in the comb, and 
an increase of 8 colonies, by swarming, 
and this, too, after feeding 600 pounds 
of sugar and honey for Winter stores, 
there are very slight grounds upon 
which to dispute the above statement. 

The weather for the past season was 
the most unfavorable for bee-keeping in 
iny experience. The bloom was profuse, 
but clouds and rain, with cold nights, 
kept one in a continual state of sus- 
pense. When an interval of pleasant 
weather occurred to stimulate the efforts 
of the bees, a sudden change would con- 
line them to their hives, thus causing a 
cessation of their labors. Attempts to 
aid the little workers by handling, proved 
unsuccessful, except in a few instances, 
where the colonies were very strong, with 
. large surplus in the brood apartments. 

Had I kept supers away from my 
hives, and worked for extracted-honey, 
I should have hit the nail squarely on 
the head, and would have obtained my 
small quantity of surplus honey in free 
bulk, instead of in about 1,000 sections, 
of which only about 200 were in mar- 
ketable condition, the remainder ranging 
from empty to one-half full. Some of 
the partially-filled sections were given to 
the bees for Winter stores, a portion 
were sold, and the remainder, after ex- 
tracting the honey, were stored away for 
future use. 

My experience in the past season has 
disclosed many points that I have not 
seen discussed in the bee-periodicals in 





a manner calculated to evolve methods 
of procedure suitable to the exigencies 
of the times, and I am led to believe that 
it isteyond the power of man to devise 
a system of manipulation which will 
prove satisfactory to apiarists under 
such adverse circumstances. 

When the honey season ended, -my 
hives were full of bees, with combs con- 
taining from about 1 pound to 10 
pounds of sealed honey. After feeding 
from 5 to 15 pounds of syrup and honey, 
as required, to each colony except 3, 
they were packed in my usual way, and 
at present, Jan. 14, appear to be winter- 
ing excellently, notwithstanding the 
severity of the weather. 

If my bees pass through this Winter 
as well as they have wintered heretofore 
(and I have yet to note the loss of the 
first colony from bad conditions), my 
faith in a proper method of preparation 
to insure the right wintering conditions, 
as opposed to the ‘‘pollen theory,” will 
receive additional confirmation. 

I firmly believe, with Mr. Heddon (see 
page 47), that ‘‘if we keep our bees in 
such condition that no special tempta- 
tion for pollen consumption is present, 
they will Winter well.” If a ‘‘low tem- 
perature is a prime cause of bees con- 
suming pollen,” it certainly must be the 
prime cause of any malady that might 
emanate therefrom. If I am not in error 
in my deductions, Mr. Heddon’s loss of 
bees is due more to the climatic influ- 
ences of his locality than any other 
cause, and when compared with losses 
in many other localities where climatic 
conditions conform more nearly to the 
physical requisites of the bees during 
their Winter repose, the axiom seems 
comprehensive in its general bearings. 

Iam not personally acquainted with 
Mr. Heddon’s apiarian environments, but 
think, nevertheless, that if he has not 
observed the meteorological status of his 
surroundings, from year to year, since 
he has kept bees there, he will, on doing 
so, find sufficient reason to attribute a 
portion of his Winter losses of bees, in 
the past, to other causes than the pres- 
ence of bee-bread in the combs, or float- 
ing pollen in the honey, unless the pol- 
len in his locality contains virulent prop- 
erties, or is contaminated by local causes 
after it is stored in the combs. 

True hibernal requirements do not 
stimulate, in bees, a desire or appetite 
for nitrogenous aliment. Winter, in the 
temperate zones, is a natural term of 
rest to the vegetable species, when in 
their special sphere, as when in concert 
with the animal organism, to which they 
supply the functional motor; and both, 
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in their separate spheres of action, are 
subject, in a greater or less degree, to 
climatic control. Therefore, if bees dur- 
ing the hibernal period, are supplied 
with the requisites of a comfortable re- 
pose, the needs of their natures are met, 
and nothing else is necessary to accom- 
plish the designs of nature during that 
special period of theirexistence. During 
the Winter repose, there is no percepti- 
ble depreciation of vitality in a normal 
organism. Bees will exercise their in- 
stinctive functions as vigorously in early 
Spring as during mid-summer. 
Cumberland, Me., Jan. 14, 1891. 
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Advantages Derived from Honey Exhibits 


R. M’ KNIGHT. 
Industrial exhibitions are among the 
institutions which have come to the 
front during the last half of the nine- 
teenth century. Many of them are cos- 
mopolitan in their patronage and char- 
acter. People from the remote corners 
of the earth, as well as those from the 
most enlightened nations, contribute to 
their displays, and make them huge ob- 
ject lessons upon which all may gaze, 
and from which much may be learned. 

Each department of a general exhibit 
is specially instructive to him whose 
interest is centered in it. While the 
general information of all is enlarged by 
the contemplation of a full display of 
the products of the field, the forest, and 
the workshop. 

The prime object of all sueh exhibi- 
tions, is to educate, to advertise, and to 
excite to greater excellence by emula- 
tion. All of which results flow from 
public displays of honey. These advan- 
tages are not confined to the simple on- 
looker, but are realized in a higher sense 
by those who make them. 

Let us glance for a moment at the 
educational effects of honey shows upon 
those who make them, and their advan- 
tages to bee-keepers generally. 

The exhibitor, having prepared his 
goods with all the skill and care at his 
command (a work which, in itself, is a 
course of self-improvement), has it con- 
veyed to the place of exhibition, and in 
so doing learns a lesson on the best 
method of transporting it. 

Having set it up, according to his pre- 
conceived ideas of what is best, it stands 
forth in its outlines, proportions and de- 
sign, his ideal materialized. But it is 
not perfect, for he now sees in the work 
of his fancy, and the labor of his hands, 
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defects here, and mistakes there which 
it is too late to remedy, but which he cay 
and will correct in the next. So he 
profits by his mistakes, and takes 
another step towards perfection. 

Each exhibit we make should be an 
improvement in its general features upon 
those previously made—not, necessarily, 
in the quality of the honey itself (for 
good honey is not susceptible of much 
improvement), but in that which en- 
hances its appearance. Defects in style, 
finish and quality, of bottle, tin and 
case, will be noted, and subsequently 
corrected, if we hope to keep pace with 
the times. 

Thus we learn practical lessons, and 
go on perfecting ourselves in the art of 
display. 

By exhibiting, we become self-instruct- 
ors. Exhibiting will emphatically teach 
a man the value of appearances. ‘ The 
feathers make the fowl” is a- trite and 
true saying. An otherwise beautiful 
woman is greatly discounted by being 
clothed in a frowsy frock. Good honey 
is no less disparaged when put up in ill- 
conditioned packages. 

If our exhibit is devoid of taste, we 
are apprised of the fact by looking upon 
the neatness of our neighbor’s display, 
and our scrutiny will be all the more 
keen from being brought into competi- 
tion withhim. If we fail to learn a les- 
son here, we do not know how to learn. 
We will assuredly realize the cost of in- 
difference to appearance so soon as the 
judges have completed their work; for 
judges, like other mortals, are uncon- 
sciously biased in favor of beauty—ex- 
ternal though it be. 

The man who has once set up a public 
display of the products of his apiary and 
failed to teach himself something there- 
by, has demonstrated the fact of his own 
obtuseness, and should retire from the 
ranks of competitors. 


Asa rule, exhibitors are among the 
most advanced, practical bee-keepers, 
and their combined displays will give 
practical hints, and afford food for 
thought, to non-exhibitors among the 
fraternity. The combined experience of 
the former stand out before the latter in 
the exhibition, and if they leave the 
ground without carrying away with 
them something they may profit by, they 
must have attained an enviable degree 
of perfection in much that pertains to 
their business. I venture to say that 
every bee-keeper who is anxious to 
familiarize himself with the best methods 
of putting up honey for the market, 
will, by a careful inspection of a good 
honey show, see something to commend 
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itself to his consideration, and which it 
will be profitable for him to adopt. 

The honey-house becomes a class- 
room in which the bee-keepers at the 
Fair meet and take counsel, the one with 
the other. Asa rule they find in it all 
the equipment the class requires to aid it 
in its work of mutual instruction. The 
business, in all its branches, is discussed. 
Defects are pointed out, and improve- 
ments suggested. The articles on the 
tables are not the only things discussed— 
the whole bee-keeping business is can- 
vassed—not systematically treated, it is 
true, but probably talked of in a way in 
which there is more practical knowledge 
imparted and received than if it was 
done in convention order. 

‘‘ Bee talks” are indulged in without 
stilted speeches being made, and mutual 
acquaintance is established between 
kindred spirits. There is gained the 
educational advantage of communion 
with those whose thoughts and tastes run 
along the same lines, for ‘‘ as iron sharp- 
eneth iron,” so does the bee-keeper his 
fellow. Every honey exhibition becomes 
a social reunion, where old friends meet, 
and new ones are made. In these re- 
spects honey exhibitions are not a whit 
behind the more pretentious convention. 


EXHIBITS AS ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Public exhibitions of honey are the 
best and most profitable mediums through 
which itcan be introduced to the con- 
sumer. The benfits that flow from them 
in this respect are not confined to the 
exhibitor, but are felt by the whole 
brotherhood. Still, they are sufficiently 
profitable to make it a matter of self- 
interest to exhibit when a good oppor- 
tunity presents itself—more especially is 
this the case when the exhibitor is a 
large producer. In no other way can he 
advertise his wares at such a trifling cost 
as by piling them upon the show-table. 

He may advertise in the public papers, 
or he may send circulars and price-lists 
into the homes of the people, but the 
most effective way to place his goods be- 
fore the public is to display them where 
they may be examined and tested. The 
exhibition presents an excellent oppor- 
tunity to do this. The secret of making 
sales, is to secure inspection; once get 
people to handle and ‘taste, and sales 
will follow where no purchases were 
intended. A good customer once made 
in this way, is apt to be retained if prop- 
erly treated. A man’s reputation asa 
successful competitor inspires confidence 
in the merits of what he has to sell. 

| make a point of keeping the name 
and address of every stranger to whom 








I sell a certain quantity at such places. 
If I cannot be on the ground the follow- 
ing and subsequent years, 1 apprise my 
former patron of the fact, remind him 
that I can supply his present wants, and 
quote prices. In this way I have made, 
and kept, not a few of the most satis- 
factory kind of customers. 


The permanent extension of one’s 
trade is one of the advantages reaped by 
the exhibitor, but it is not the only one. 
The press takes note of his display, if it 
be good, by which an extensive and 
gratuitous advertisement is secured. The 
bare publication of the prize-list brings 
his name before the public, and keeps it 
there as long as he continues a success 
ful competitor. 

While he may not be sufficiently pub 
lic-spirited to wish a benefit to flow to 
others from his displays, he is, neverthe- 
less, doing that which promotes the sales 
of his brother bee-keeper. Tens of 
thousands of people may look upon and 
admire his honey, and but few purchase, 
or leave an order with him. Asa rule, 
he only sells to the people of the town or 
city in which the show is held. The 
thousands return to their homes with an 
appetite whetted for that which before 
they had not thought of indulging in, 
and become purchasers from local bee- 
keepers. Iam convinced that exhibits 
have done more to popularize honey and 
promote its sale, than all other means 
employed to this end. 

To be effective, exhibits must be im- 
posing; and to be imposing they must be 
large. Herein the honey exhibit differs 
from that of many other things, in mak- 
ing it serve the purpose which is in- 
tended. In showing a good threshing 
machine, the manufacturer’s purpose is 
just as fully attained asif he displayed a 
hundred similarly constructed machines, 
but the exhibition of five pounds of 
honey, however good it may be, wil! do 
little to increase sales. 

Such a display is no evidence of tli 
excellence of the exhibitor’s honey crop, 
any more than the display of half a dozen 
big carrots and a monster pumpkin is a 
guarantee that the general crop of 
the man who shows them is better than 
that of his neighbors. We are apt to 
think that his pet pumpkin was grown 
by the side of a sunken barre! filled with 
liquid manure, and kept filled, so that 
the vine upon which it grew had, through- 
out it sseason of growth, all the stimulat 
ing food it could appropriate, and that 
his bunch of carrots attained their ex 
traordinary size by similar treatment. A 
wagon load of his pumpkins, or his car- 
rots, on the market place would be, to 
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the intending purchaser, more conclu- 
sive evidence of the quality of his crop. 
So itis with honey. In exhibiting it we 
should never lose sight of the fact, that 
magnitude and merit are alike indispen- 
sable if we are to secure, to the fullest, 
the object sought. 


The foregoing essay was read at the 
Michigan State Convention, and follow- 
ing isan extract from the note to the 
Secretary, which accompanied it, and 
which is referred to by Mr. McKnight, 
in his article on page 224: 


I have sent by concurrent post two 
photographs of exhibits made by me at 
the Industrial Exhibition, held at To- 
ronto—one in 1888, and the other in 
1889. Ido this to show you that I 
practice what I preach, as far as honey 
exhibits are concerned. They are but 
faint shadows of the substance, because 
the light in exhibition buildings is not 
conducive to good photography ; still, I 
think I have known of some exhibits no 
better than these being published to the 
world. The exhibit of 1888 was about 
16 feet in length, and occupied the en- 
tire surface of the table. It had, there- 
fore, two faces, one only of which is 
shown. That of 1889 was about 20 
feet long, and occupied but half the 
width of the table. It had, therefore, 
but one face. 

The exhibit of 1888 brought me $78 
in cash prizes, and a silver medal. That 
of 1889: brought me $98 in cash prizes, 
and two medals. I believe this to be the 
largest sum in cash prizes ever received 
by one person for a single exhibit of 
honey. The credit isnot mine, however. 
It belongs to the Toronto management, 
whose prize-list made this possible. 

R. McKNIGuHr. 

Owen Sound, Ont., Dee. 20, 1890. 


— —S oe 


Bee-Keeping and Small Fruit, 


0. H. SWEZEY. 

Bee-keeping is rather too uncertain to 
be made an exclusive business, and there 
are few who profitably devote their 
whole time and attention to it. But 
what shall we combine with bee-keeping? 
What pursuit is most suitable to fill up 
the spare time, and to depend upon for a 
livelihood in case the season is a poor 
one for the bees ? 

This will depend upon how a person is 
situated, and what he is capable of doing. 
The majority of bee-keepers, I think, 








are farmers, and, of course, have the 
products of the soil as a reserve in case 
the honey crop is a failure. This seems 
to be about the best combination. 


But by those living near large towns or 
cities, and having only a small tract of 
land—five or ten acres, perhaps—‘‘small- 
fruit raising in connection with bee- 
keeping,” may be made a profitable in- 
dustry. Of course, this combination has 
its disadvantages; but itis difficult to 
choose a pursuit which does not conflict 
with bee-keeping, in some way or 
another. 

Usually, the small-fruit business re 
quires the most attention about the same 
time that the bees do. In the Spring the 
berry patch requires attention—pruning 
the raspberries, setting new plants, cu)- 
tivating, hoeing, etc. ; the bees also need 
to be looked after to see that they hav 
plenty of stores, and are prepared for 
the honey harvest. Butthe fruit-raiser 
will probably get along all right until 
strawberries commence to ripen. Thi 
bees begin swarming about the same 
time, and if it is a good season for both 
bees and small fruits, he will have his 
hands more than full. If he is engaged 
in the business to any extent, he wil! 
need an assistant to oversee the work in 
the berry patch while he attends to the 
bees. 

Of course, the berry boxes should be 
nailed up during leisure time in the Win- 
ter, and hives, supers, sections, etc., 
should also be prepared for the busy 
season. It would also save much val- 
uable time to have the berries contracted 
for, instead of peddling them. By hav- 
ing a regular contract for the berries, 
the bee-keeper can market them early in 
the morning before the swarms come out. 

Of late years bee-keeping has been 
unremunerative about two years out of 
three, and fruits also fail sometimes; so 
that the two are not liable to interfere 
with each other so very much, except 
about one season out of three. 

Raspberries are remarkable as honey- 
plants. It would almost pay to raise 
them for honey alone. I think it is th 
universal opinion that raspberry honey 
is unsurpassed in flavor or color. Some 
describe it as amber color, others as 
straw color. I should say it was a very 
light amber.* 

The bees, becoming accustomed to 
going to the raspberry patch for honey, 
are apt to come around when berries are 
ripe, if there is a dearth in the honey- 
flow, and the berries are allowed to be- 
come over-ripe. They sometimes do con- 
siderable damage to the red raspberries, 
besides frightening timid pickers from 
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the patch. There is no danger of being 
stung, however, unless you get hold of a 
berry having a bee on the under side. 

To offset this the bees are of great 
importance for the part they play in the 
fertilization of the blossoms. The larg- 
est and best varieties of strawberries 
have pistillate blossoms ; therefore, they 
require the aid of the bees for proper 
fertilization. 

To sum up, bee-keeping and small- 
fruit raising are well adapted to each 
other in some respects, and in other re- 
spects they are not, and it will depend 
very much upon how a person likes the 
combination, and how thorough a know}l- 
edge he has of each branch, whether he 
makes a success of it or not.—Read at 
the Northern IWinois Convention. 


|*Amber isa very indefinite term, to 
represent color. Webster says: ‘‘In 
color, it is white, ash-gray, yellow or 
black. and often variegated like mar- 
ble.” The word “straw” gives a defi- 
nite idea as to color, and is far prefer- 
able to the word ‘‘ amber.”—Eb. ] 


—- 


Canadian Honey at the Columbian Fair. 


R. F. HOLTERMANN. 





Political discussion should always be 
avoided in any but political papers, 
political meetings, and the houses from 
which emanate our laws; and,very often, 
if the discussions were less “heated in 
even those places, the country would be 
better off. For the above reasons i am 
not embracing the cause of any party, 
rather forging ahead of what they are 
divided upon at the present day. 

All appear to agree that we desire 
reciprocity in natural products—that is, 
Canada and the United States. Some 
will go farther, but few appear to fall 
short of this. Under these circumstances, 
we should have the two countries 
thrown into one market for honey, and 
itappears tome the same should hold 
good for beeswax. 

If such be the result of negotiations 
between the two countries, I think -the 
best bee-keepers in Canada will be 
pleased, for we flatter ourselves that 
Canadian honey, on an average, is 
superior to that produced in the United 
States, as, in the latter country, you have 
very large tracts, which, owing to the 
peculiar conditions of climate and _ soil, 
produces honey, excellent rather for 
baking and cooking than for the table. 
On the other hand, in Canada, second 





quality, or perhaps, more correctly, dark 
honey, isso scarce, and the supply so 
uncertain, that biscuit manufacturers, 
etc., who have used it for a time, have 
given it up, and when the season favors 
a full flow, we hardly know what to do 
with it. 

A sure source of supply would benefit 
us in consumption of the article by 
manufacturers. The United States bee- 
keeper will then gain in securing a mar- 
ket for dark honey, and I believe the 
Canada bee-keeper is willing to run his 
chances in securing a portion of the 
market for his light honey in the United 
States. 

Doubtless there will be enthusiasts in 
both countries, who will deny this, but I 
am not seeking to say something which 
may tickle everybody. I only state my 
views. 

If the above is correct, and meets with 
the views of our Legislators and bee- 
keepers, the World’s Columbian Fair 
may look to Canada to make an exhibit 
of honey at Chicago. Should such not 
be the case, I fail to see that it would 
be to the interest of Canadians to make 
an exhibit and compete for any other 
prizes than those for quality, a sufficient 
quantity of which might be sent and 
kept over for months, running the risk 
of fire, transport, etc.,without materially 
affecting the pockets of the apiarists. 

We must look at the question from a 
business stand-point—it is a matter of 
business entirely. 

Romney, Ont., Feb. 10, 1891. 


iP. 


Apicaltural Notes from Nebraska. 


J. M. YOUNG. 





All our extracted-honey is candied, but, 
fortunately, it is in large-mouthed cans. 

The temperature has reached zero on 
two nights this month, but the weather 
is warm again, and the bees were out 
yesterday and the day bofore. 

A few days since, I received, from 
Denver, Colo., the first alfalfa comb- 
honey lever saw. It is hard to beat in 
color and flavor. 

I have a book in which I register the 
names of Nebraska bee-keepers as fast 
as received. The list now contains 
nearly 450 names, and I hope to con- 
tinue making additions until I have the 
name of every bee-keeper in the State. 

That trade-mark idea is, perhaps, a 
good one ; but a reputation for fine goods 
and honest weight, is of more importance 
to the average apiculturist. 
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Last year I followed Mr. Root’s advice, 
and had a garden in connection with my 
apiary. It proved to be a profitable ven- 
ture, as I received good prices for my 
vegetables, it being an off year for gar- 
dening. I shall repeat the experiment 
this year. 

Some time since I received a postal 
card from G. M. Whitford, of Arlington, 
stating that I might expect a call from 
him on his return from Red Oak, Iowa, 
but I was disappointed. 

Visiting bee-keepers should remember, 
when they reach the depot (if they come 
by rail) that my apiary and grounds are 
114 miles south of Main street, near the 
southern limits of the city. They must 
not expect to see a place like A. I. 
Root’s, and conducted on a large scale, 
but look for a more modest establish- 
ment, and they will not be disappointed. 

My chaff hives are 20x21 inches in 
size, and two stories high, each story 
containing frames of the same size— 
94x17T%. The upper story can be 
taken off or not, as the operator may 
choose, in handling the frames. The 
lower story is packed with chaff, when 
the hives are made, which remains there 
permanently. I have wintered my bees 
in just such hives for a number of years, 
and with good success. 

The Nebraska Bee-Keeper, hailing 
from York, Nebr., deserves recognition 
asa spicy little magazine, published in 
the interest of the pursuit. Its editor is 
an experienced bee-keeper. 

Plattsmouth, Nebr., Feb. 7, 1891. 


to 


Handling the Closed-End Frames, 


W. M. WOODWARD. 

On page 51 of the present volume of 
the Bree JourNAL, Rev. W. P. Faylor 
gives his experience with the closed-end 
frame, and his views on the same. He 
says, also, that he shonld ‘like to hear 
from others who have experimented on 
this line.” 

I have been experimenting ‘‘on this 
line” for the past five years, with some- 
where about 50 hives in all. I have 
tried all depths of frames, from 9-inch 
end-bars down to 534 inches, and widths 
from 114 to 14% inches. I have tried 
clamped frames, just as described by Rev. 
Faylor, pretty largely; but I drive two 
wire nails in each end of the side boards, 
instead of one, and place about one- 
fourth the width of the board from each 
side, as they hold the frames more firmly. 
I make the ends to project '4 of an inch 
beyond the top and bottom bars, and 





stand the frame, as he says, upon the 
bottom-board of the hive. 


Now, as to results: In the first place, 
for comb-honey exclusively, and in con- 
nection with cellar wintering, I find that 
1 5/16 inch ends give the best results. 
But, as Dr. Miller has said, old comb is 
thicker than new. Now, when we apply 
this spacing to the production of ex- 
tracted-honey, and use old combs at all, 
the bees do not find room to extend the 
cells enough for the uncapping knife to 
glide over the cocoons, and the spacing 
is thus shown to be too narrow for an 
all-purpose hive. In fact, I am satisfied 
that a spaced frame, of any width, is not 
quite the best thing for the production 
of extracted-honey. In _ working for 
comb-honey, it offers advantages in the 
use of side-storing (1 practice this with 
new swarms only), which can be had in 
no other way. On the whole I prefer to 
use 9 frames, 9 inches high (that is, on 
the end-bar), and the length of the 
standard Langstroth hive. 

These hives are clamped by a wire 
loop drawn over 4 nails, and tightened 
by drawing the centers together; and 
keyed up by means of two %-inch blocks 
about 2 inches long, with two saw kerfs 
to slip over the centers of the wires. 
They are then spread to tighten up. For 
nuclei I use strong twine, instead of 
wire. 

And now, my final conclusion is this: 
That in the bee-yard, so long as the bees 
are kept on the frames, or the hive 
handled as a whole, this hive is the most 
satisfactory one I have ever found. It 
has all the advantages claimed for it by 
Mr. Ernest Root, and more; but when 
we make use of it for extracting pur- 
poses, or have to handle the frames for 
any purpose, off of the hive bottom- 
board, it at once becomes an unmitigated 
nuisance. The frames cannot be han- 
dled with any satisfaction at all. 

This fact, after five years experience, 
has driven me to the opposite conclusion 
from that of Rev, Faylor, where he says: 
“J do not think it practical to use 
closed-end frames inside of box-en- 
closures.” I cannot endure any rattle- 
trap fixtures about the bee premises: 
and, for that very reason, I am doing 
away with the clamped frame, and sub- 
stituting a closed-end frame just like 
the other, but enclosed in a plain box of 

1g-inch lumber, and made flush with the 
end-bars, when the material is thor- 
oughly dry. This gives me a reversible 
hive, by first placing an extra bottom- 
board upon the top before reversing, 
after which the original bottom is re- 
moved, and a plain board cover substi- 

















tuted in its place. The frames stand in 
the box, upon a strip of galvanized 
sheet-iron ; and they are made flush with 
the top of the bee-space, so as to form a 
bee-space above and below for reversing, 
and to keep the propolis off the hive box. 
And it keeps the propolis off so well that 
I find that I ean easily start the frames 
loose, in most cases, with my fingers. | 

The hive box is nailed on one side, and 
the ends are placed outside. The other 
side is fastened in by means of common 
round-head serews and washers. The 
screws are set two in each corner, just 
the same as the nails in the opposite 
side; and they pass through a slot cut 
into the end-piece, and draw down upon 
itanda washer. ‘This makes a firm, 
strong joint, while it leaves the side- 
board movable; so that by loosening the 
screws just a little, it can be taken right 
away. 

Thus, on one side, I have nearly all 
the practical advantages in manipula- 
tion, which are obtained by the other 
plan; and escape a lot of loose traps to 
handle whenever the hive is unkeyed. 
The arrangement, on the whole, pleases 
me much better, after a trial of three 
seasons, than the other hive does. 

Now, as to the spacing: The narrow- 
est spacing that will allow the bees to 
extend the cells beyond the cocoons 
enough to allow of the free use of the 
uncapping knife, will give the best sat- 
isfaction. From what I have observed, 
I think that is as near 1%¢ inches as you 
can get atit. But that does not work in 
a 12-inch hive (inside). It is, however, 
just the thing for a 14-inch hive, allow- 
ing a cleat, or fillet, 4g inch thick, upon 
each side of the hive, to preserve the 
correct bee-space around the frame. 
And, for those who wish to use a 14-inch 
hive, I believe such an arrangement will 
give as good, or better, satisfaction in 
the end, than any other that I know of. 
I will state, further, that this is some- 
where about the t-ventieth form of hive 
that I have tested within the last eight 
years. 


sonfield, Ils. 
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Advantages of Honey Statistics, 


GEO. H. KNICKERBOCKER. 


_I suppose by honey statistics that your 
Secretary had in mind a collection of 
facts and figures embracing the increased 
or diminished number of colonies going 
into Winter quarters, loss in Winter and 
Spring,condition of bees at the beginning 
of the season, proportion of full crop of 
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honey gathered—both white and dark, 
comb and extracted; the quantity of 
honey remaining unsold in the different 
markets, with price, ete., as all this in- 
formation is essential in obtaining a 
reliable and accurate report of the honey 
crop. 

Their advantages to the bee-keeper are 
many and varied, and, besides the ad- 
vantages, it is something of a satisfaction 
to know, as soon as the crop is harvested, 
about how much you will receive for it. 

The Northeastern Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation (now New York State) made the 
first attempt to collect statistics of bees 
and honey in 1873. But I believe that 
the best and most practical plan yet de- 
vised originated with the formation of 
the United States Honey Producers’ Ex- 
change, Jan. 19, 1888. 

By having a good corps of reporters ir 
each State, we are enabled to tell, almost 
as soon as the crop is gathered, whether 
it is a short or a heavy one; and by com- 
paring the reports of the present with 
those of the past year, members can ob- 
tain quite a clear idea of what the mar- 
ket will be, and thereby sell their honey 
intelligently, and if the crop is a short 
one, at better prices than they otherwise 
would have been able to obtain. 

It also posts the commission-houses 
and buyers as to the extent of the honey 
crop throughout the United States. 

One of the largest honey-producers in 
America remarked, during the past sea- 
son, that the Exchange was the best 
thing that ever came from a convention 
of bee-men. It has already saved many 
a dollar fora large number, if not all, 
of its members, and 1 believe that if the 
work is properly carried out in the 
future, it will do more to help the honey 
market than anything yet devised. 

Iam fully assured that, a year ago, 
the New York and Boston markets 
opened. two cents per pound higher for 
comb-honey than they would, had it not 
been for the Exchange, and that price 
would have been sustained had the 
dealers in the different markets (es- 
pecially those in the West, where there 
was a good crop) had sufficient confi- 
dence in its reports. 

It was not the intention of the origina- 
tors of this plan of gathering informa- 
tion to make a corner in the honey mar- 
ket, or raise prices as high as they were 
some years ago, but that we may obtain 
better prices in years when there isa 
scarcity. 

For instance, there was no honey car- 
ried over from 1889, and, with a de- 
cidedly short crop this year, the bulk of 
choice white comb-honey, in pound sec- 
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Last year I followed Mr. Root’s advice, 
and had a garden in connection with my 
apiary. It proved to be a profitable ven- 
ture, as I received good prices for my 
vegetables, it being an off year for gar- 
dening. I shall repeat the experiment 
this year. 

Some time since I received a postal 
card from G. M. Whitford, of Arlington, 
stating that I might expect a call from 
him on his return from Red Oak, lowa, 
but I was disappointed. 

Visiting bee-keepers should remember, 
when they reach the depot (if they come 
by rai]) that my apiary and grounds are 
114 miles south of Main street, near the 
southern limits of the city. They must 
not expect to see a place like A. I. 
Root’s, and conducted on a large scale, 
but look for a more modest establish- 
ment, and they will not be disappointed. 

My chaff hives are 20x21 inches in 
size, and two stories high, each story 
containing frames of the same size— 
94x17 & The upper story can be 
taken off or not, as the operator may 
choose, in handling the frames. The 
lower story is packed with chaff, when 
the hives are made, which remains there 
permanently. I have wintered my bees 
in just such hives for a number of years, 
and with good success. 

The Nebraska Bee-Keeper, hailing 
from York, Nebr., deserves recognition 
as a spicy little magazine, published in 
the interest of the pursuit. Its editor is 
an experienced bee-keeper. 

Plattsmouth, Nebr., Feb. 7, 1891. 
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Handing the Closei-Eud Fram 


W. M. WOODWARD. 





On page 51 of the present volume of 
the Bere JourNAL, Rev. W. P. Faylor 
gives his experience with the closed-end 
frame, and his views on the same. He 
says, also, that he should ‘‘like to hear 
from others who have experimented on 
this line.” 

I have been experimenting ‘‘on this 
line ” for the past five years, with some- 
where about 50 hives in all. I have 
tried all depths of frames, from 9-inch 
end-bars down to 534 inches, and widths 
from 1144 to 14 inches. I have tried 
clamped frames, just as described by Rev. 
Faylor, pretty largely; but Idrive two 
wire nails in each end of the side boards, 
instead of one, and place about one- 
fourth the width of the board from each 
side, as they hold the frames more firmly. 
I make the ends to project ‘4 of an inch 
beyond the top and bottom bars, and 








stand the frame, as he says, upon the 
bottom-board of the hive. 


Now, as to results: In the first place, 
for comb-honey exclusively, and in con- 
nection with cellar wintering, I find that 
1 5/16 inch ends give the best results. 
But, as Dr. Miller has said, old comb is 
thicker than new. Now, when we apply 
this spacing to the production of ex- 
tracted-honey, and use old combs at all, 
the bees do not find room to extend the 
cells enough for the uncapping knife to 
glide over the cocoons, and the spacing 
is thus shown to be too narrow for an 
all-purpose hive. In fact, I am satisfied 
that a spaced frame, of any width, is not 
quite the best thing for the production 
of extracted-honey. In working for 
comb-honey, it offers advantages in the 
use of side-storing (1 practice this with 
new swarms only), which can be had in 
no other way. On the whole I prefer to 
use 9 frames, 9 inches high (that is, on 
the end-bar), and the length of the 
standard Langstroth hive. 

These hives are clamped by a wire 
loop drawn over 4 nails, and tightened 
by drawing the centers together; and 
keyed up by means of two %¢-inch blocks 
about 2 inches long, with two saw kerfs 
to slip over the centers of the wires. 
They are then spread to tighten up. For 
nuclei I use strong twine, instead of 
wire. 

And now, my final conclusion is this: 
That in the bee-yard, so long as the bees 
are kept on the frames, or the hive 
handled as a whole, this hive is the most 
satisfactory one I have ever found. It 
has all the advantages claimed for it by 
Mr. Ernest Root, and more; but when 
we make use of it for extracting pur- 
poses, or have to handle the frames for 
any purpose, off of the hive bottom- 
board, it at once becomes an unmitigated 
nuisance. The frames cannot be han- 
dled with any satisfaction at all. 

This fact, after five years experience. 
has driven me to the opposite conclusion 
from that of Rev, Faylor, where he says: 
“J do not think it practical to use 
closed-end frames inside of box-en- 
closures.” I cannot endure any rattle- 
trap fixtures about the bee premises: 
and, for that very reason, I am doing 
away with the clamped frame, and sub- 
stituting a closed-end frame just like 
the other, but enclosed in a plain box of 

4g-inch lumber, and made flush with the 
end-bars, when the material is thor- 
oughly dry. This gives me a reversible 
hive, by first placing an extra bottom- 
board upon the top before reversing, 
after which the original bottom is re- 
moved, and a plain board cover substi- 








tuted in its place. The frames stand in 
the box, upon a strip of galvanized 
sheet-iron ; and they are made flush with 
the top of the bee-space, so as to form a 
bee-space above and below for reversing, 
and to keep the propolis off the hive box. 
And it keeps the propolis off so well that 
I find that I ean easily start the frames 
loose, in most cases, with my fingers. 

The hive box is nailed on one side, and 
the ends are placed outside. The other 
side is fastened in by means of common 
round-head serews and washers. The 
screws are set two in each corner, just 
the same as the nails in the opposite 
side; and they pass through a slot cut 
into the end-piece, and draw down upon 
itanda washer. This makes a firm, 
strong joint, while it leaves the side- 
board movable; so that by loosening the 
screws just a little, it can be taken right 
away. 

Thus, on one side, I have nearly all 
the practical advantages in manipula- 
tion, which are obtained by the other 
plan; and escape a lot of loose traps to 
handle whenever the hive is unkeyed. 
The arrangement, on the whole, pleases 
me much better, after a trial of three 
seasons, than the other hive does. 

Now, as to the spacing: The narrow- 
es’ spacing that will allow the bees to 
extend the cells beyond the cocoons 
enough to allow of the free use of the 
uncapping knife, will give the best sat- 
isfaction. From what I have observed, 
| think that is as near 1%¢ inches as you 
can get atit. But that does not work in 
a 12-inch hive (inside). It is, however, 
just the thing for a 14-inch hive, allow- 
ing a cleat, or fillet, 44 inch thick, upon 
each side of the hive, to preserve the 
correct bee-space around the frame. 
And, for those who wish to use a 14-inch 
hive, I believe such an arrangement will 
give as good, or better, satisfaction in 
the end, than any other that I know of. 
I will state, further, that this is some- 
where about the twentieth form of hive 
that I have tested within the last eight 
years. 


Bonfield, Ills. 
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Advantages of Honey Statistics, 


GEO. H. KNICKERBOCKER. 


_I suppose by honey statistics that your 
Secretary had in mind a collection of 
facts and figures embracing the increased 
or diminished number of colonies going 
into Winter quarters, loss in Winter and 
Spring,condition of bees at the beginning 
of the season, proportion of full crop of 
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honey gathered—both white and dark, 
comb and extracted; the quantity of 
honey remaining unsold in the different 
markets, with price, ete., as all this in- 
formation is essential in obtaining a 
reliable and accurate report of the honey 
crop. 

Their advantages to the bee-keeper are 
many and varied, and, besides the ad- 
vantages, it is something of a satisfaction 
to know, as soon as the crop is harvested, 
about how much you will receive for it. 

The Northeastern Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation (now New York State) made the 
first attempt to collect statistics of bees 
and honey in 1873. But I believe that 
the best and most practical plan yet de- 
vised originated with the formation of 
the United States Honey Producers’ Ex- 
change, Jan. 19, 1888. 

By having a good corps of reporters inf 
each State, we are enabled to tell, almost 
as soon as the crop is gathered, whether 
it is a short or a heavy one; and by com- 
paring the reports of the present with 
those of the past year, members can ob- 
tain quite a clear idea of what the mar- 
ket will be, and thereby sell their honey 
intelligently, and if the cropis a short 
one, at better prices than they otherwise 
would have been able to obtain. 

It also posts the commission-houses 
and buyers as to the extent of the honey 
crop throughout the United States. 

One of the largest honey-producers in 
America remarked, during the past sea- 
son, that the Exchange was the best 
thing that ever came from a convention 
of bee-men. It has already saved many 
a dollar fora large number, if not all, 
of its members, and I believe that if the 
work is properly carried out in the 
future, it will do more to help the honey 
market than anything yet devised. 

Iam fully assured that, a year ago, 
the New York and Boston markets 
opened two cents per pound higher for 
comb-honey than they would, had it not 
been for the Exchange, and that price 
would have been sustained had the 
dealers in the different markets (es- 
pecially those in the West, where there 
was a good crop) had sufficient confi- 
dence in its reports. 

It was not the intention of the origina- 
tors of this plan of gathering informa- 
tion to make a corner in the honey mar- 
ket, or raise prices as high as they were 
some years ago, but that we may obtain 
better prices in years when there isa 
scarcity. 

For instance, there was no honey car- 
ried over from 1889, and, with a de- 
cidedly short crop this year, the bulk of 
choice white comb-honey, in pound sec- 
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tions, could just as well have been sold 
at 20 cents as at 18 cents, had the 
teachings of the Exchange been followed. 

The season of 1887 illustrated the 
other extreme. It was generally stated 
in the bee-periodicals that there was a 
very short crop of honey, and some went 
so far as to say that they - expected 
honey to sell at 25 cents per pound, 
wholesale, before the opening of another 
season. 

It was true, there wasa very short 
crop in certain parts of the West, but 
there was an equally good one in the 
East, and I know of several bee-keepers 
that held their honey—relying on the 
correctness of these reports—until Jan- 
uary or February, and then sold it for 
several cents less per pound than they 
could have obtained in the Fall. It was 
plain enough that no one in particular 
was to blame for this condition of affairs 
—the facts had not been ascertained. 

Thatthe gathering of statistics is a 
great boon to the progressive bee-keeper, 
and that the formation of the Exchange 
is a move in the right direction, I think 
but very few, if any, present at this con- 
vention will deny. 

But as I write this I think of the 
much broader field of usefulness and the 
room for improvement that is open on 
every hand, as soon as it has sufficient 
funds to carry out the work; and I shall 
not feel entirely satisfied until the Ex- 
change reports shall be in the hands of 
every intelligent bee-keeper in the coun- 
try, and it has a separate report, in 
pounds of honey produced, and the 
number of colonies, from at least one of 
the most progressive bee-keepers in each 
county in the several States.—Read at 
the Detroit Convention. 


bP ©¢ 


Cause of Failure of the Honey Crop 


Cc. F. MUTH. 








The reason given by most writers for 
the very short honey crop in 1890 is, 
that the white clover blossoms had a 
poor secretion. My observation differs 
from that of most writers on the sub- 
ject. For the sake of argument, and the 
benefit derived from comparing notes 
with others, I will give my experience of 
the season. 

By a close comparison with his own 
experience, every bee-keeper will know 
whether I am right or wrong, or whether 
conditions in the neighborhood of Cin- 
cinnati were the same as those in the 
neighborhood of the reader. 





The Summer of 1889 gave us a poor 
honey season over almost all of America. 
A good crop can be recorded from Cali- 
fornia only. Colorado, perhaps, comes 
in next for a good yield from alfalfa, but 
the enterprise being new, and bee-keep- 
ing not yet developed, the quantity pro- 
duced did not amount to very much. 
Only a very small crop was harvested 
from white clover in the Southern part 
of Ohio, and almost no honey whatever 
from Fall blossoms, such as asters, 
golden-rod, smart-weed, heart’s- ease, 
ete. 

The Winter of 1889-90 was very 
mild, with the coldest spell in March. 
Being well supplied with stores, our bees 
kept breeding all Winter, and the ma- 
jority of my colonies had 5 to 6 combs 
filled with brood in March, the same as 
had been the casein May of previous 
years. 

We know that nothing is more exhaust- 
ive to stores than the rearing of brood, 
and I claim that the difference in the 
consumption of honey between bees win- 
tered out-of-door and those wintered in 
the cellar, is not worth talking about 
until brood-rearing has commenced. 
Those rearing the most brood consume 
the most, as a rule. 

The most of the colonies in Southern 
Ohio had consumed their stores by the 
beginning of April, and many colonies 
starved in May, 1890, an occurrence at 
that time of year which has not yet come 
within the experience of many bee- 
keepers. 

The cold, wet spell during the bloom 
of fruit trees, in the latter part of Apri! 
and the beginning of May, prevented the 
bees from replenishing their depleted 
stores, and with their natural foresight 
to self-preservation, they promptly pre- 
pared for coming hard times by com- 
mencing to pull out their larve. As a 
natural consequence, bees had reduced 
their numbers so much that a good honey 
crop was out of the question, if the clover 
blossoms were yielding ever so much. 


With the month of June white clover 
commences to bloom, and with it begins, 
and ends, our honey harvest. Being of 
only four or five weeks’ duration, it is of 
the greatest importance to the bee-kee per 
to have every colony very strong in num- 
bers—and not in number of bees only, 
but in number of workers, é. e., foragers 
—bees more than 8 or 10 days old. 

Very few colonies were ready for the 
harvest in 1890. Most of them had less 
brood at the beginning of June than they 
had during March and April, and they 
just began to become strong by the time 
that the season was over. 
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Natural swarms hived on empty combs 
about the middle of June did admirably. 
They filled their hives with brood to an 
unusual degree, but were minus all 
honey at the latter part of October. All 
such died of starvation before the Win- 
ter commenced, if they were not fed in 
due time. This is sufficient evidence of 
the failure of Fall blossoms to yield any 
nectar in our neighborhood, although 
there was an abundance of asters in 
bloom, golden-rod, smart-weed, heart’s- 
ease, ete., and sweet-scented clover had 
been abounding as usual. 

The above teaches us that our bees 
need the greatest care in March and 
April, and from that time on. It gives 
us ample time to bring the colonies up 
to their proper strength by the beginning 
of June. KEarlier breeding is unneces- 
sury, and undesirable in any part of the 
country where white clover is the prin- 
cipal source, and where the time of its 
bloom is the month of June. 

Cincinnati, O., Feb. 11, 1891. 
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CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 


Time and place of meeting. 

1891. 
Feb. 26.~ Capital, #9 if tosses, bos, Shoresan, Its. 
MAY 1 Sem Saar ae atic 

{38 In order to have this table complete, 
Secretaries are requested to forward full 
particulars of the time and the place of 
each future meeting.—THE EpiTor. 








North American Bee-Keepers’ Association 
PRESIDENT—P. H. Elwood. ..Starkville, N. Y. 
SECRETARY—C. P. Dadant Hamilton, Ills. 
-— ee @ se 
National Bee-Keepers’ Union. ; 


PRESIDENT—James Heddon ..Dowagiac, Mich. 
SEC'Y AND MANAGER—T. G. Newman, Chicago. 
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Bee and Honey Gossip, 
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Report from a Lady Bee-Keeper. 


My bees did not do very well in 1890. 
| had 25 eolonies in the Spring, but 
some of them had dwindled so much that 
the Summer was passed in recuperating. 
During the Summer 25 swarms were 
cast, and in preparing for Winter, I 
united them until they numbered but 34 








colonies, all strong and with plenty of 
stores. I obtained 250 pounds of honey, 
of which I have about 150 or 200 
pounds yet unsold, not having put any 
honey on the market, thinking that in 
the Spring better prices- would prevail. 
We have moved into town, and [ shall 
have to go out to the farm to attend to 
my bees. I love bee-keeping, and it is 
my delight to watch the busy bees. 
Mrs. MARTHA ANDERSON. 
Bushnell, Ills., Feb. 6, 1891. 
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Alfalfa Honey. 


I have been handling bees for two 
years only. One year on shares, but the 
second year I bought the apiary, consist- 
ing of 65 colonies, in Simplicity hives. 
They increased last Summer to 83 colo- 
nies, and produced 4,400 pounds of the 
very whitest of comb-honey, mostly in 
one-pound sections, made from alfalfa 
bloom, exclusively. I have the advan- 
tage of a range of 3,000 acres of alfalfa 
meadow. How many colonies should it 
support ? J. W. CARTER. 

Wellington, Nevada, Feb. 5, 1891. 


[Such an amount of alfalfa would give 
pasturage for almost an unlimited num- 
ber of bees, we think. Will some of our 
Colorado bee-keepers give us their opin- 
ion on the question propounded ?—Ep. | 


=e 


Bees Wintered in a Grist-Mill. 


Upon the topic of wintering bees, I 
desire to state some of the points which 
have come to my knowledge in Central 
Nebraska. Bees have wintered well on 
the summer stands, without any protec- 
tion whatever, one of my neighbors hav- 
ing kept bees for 12 years, and always 
left them on the summer stands. He uses 
the Langstroth hive, and has the upper 
story ventilated. After taking the sur- 
plus, he spreads a single thickness of 
burlap over the brood-frames, and leaves 
them without any other protection. 
They always wintered well until last 
Winter. In the Fall of 1889 he had 26 
colonies, 7 of which came out alive in 
the Spring, although the Winter was 
very favorable for bees, the weather 
being mild, and the bees had plenty of 
stores left. They were black bees, and 
they in-bred all the time. Last Spring I 
saw 2 colonies of Italian bees that had 
been wintered in Langstroth hives, and 
one of them had nothing over the brood- 
frames but a piece of cotton cloth, which 
covered 8 of the frames, and the upper 
story wasempty. The hives were left 
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on the summer stands, and the bees were 
in fine condition in April. The Winters 
beginning in 1886 and 1887, were very 
severe, and a colony of bees wintered in 
the north wall of a frame grist-mill, the 
wall being weather-boarding on the out- 
side, and ceiling on the inside. They 
wintered quite well, although the 
weather was very cold in both seasons. 

W. CHARLES. 

York, Nebr., Feb. 2, 1891. 


_——— 


Foolish Notions About Bees. 


My busband has the 
Braceville, or its vicinity. 
‘*the bee-man.” One neighbor said, 
‘‘What a job you must have to feed 
those 45 colonies of bees every day, this 
cold weather.” Another asked me, 
‘* Where is John, to-day ?” I told him 
he was at home. He said: ‘He is 
tending to the hatching of bees, I sup- 
pose.” We are to move about one-fourth 
of a mile, in March, and the man that is 
to move in here, said he supposed 
he would be bothered with the bees com- 
ing to visit, all Summer. 

Braceville, Ills. 








only bees in 
He is called 


Mrs. Burr. 
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Hints to Beginners. 


This is a good time to get hives ready 
for your swarms for the coming season. 
‘* But,” says one, ‘‘ What hive shall I 
adopt?” Well, the old orthodox advice 
is to adopt one kind of hive, and stick 
to it, but very few bee-keepers follow 
this advice! How many of even the big 
bee-keepers follow it? It appears to be 
human nature for the bee-keeper to do 
just about so much inventing in the line 
of bee-hives before settling down to some 
hive that was invented by a practical 
bee-keeper, who looked after the first 
cost of his hives. At the present price 
of honey, it hardly pays to make or buy 
costly hives, unless you use chaff-hives ; 
then, of course, they will cost nearly 
double what you pay for single-walled 
hives, and while the chaff-hives have 
some advantages in the Winter, I 
prefer the single-walled hive every time. 
Ihave had great success in wintering 
bees on the summer stands, with chaff 
and straw protection, in common single- 
walled hives. lam very much pleased 
with the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. I like 
it because it gives both sides of bee- 
keeping. The Winterso far has been 
very mild, and favorable for wintering 
bees on the summer stands. 

M. MILLER. 
1891. 


LeClaire, lowa, Jan. 25, 
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Stand on His Own Reputation. 








In my opinion, a trade-mark is not 
necessary for bee-keepers, and should it 
by any scheming once be attached to any 
of the adulterated honey on the market, 
it would be a very severe blow to bee- 
keeping. Let each. bee-keeper create a 
reputation for himself, by selling a fine 
article of honey, properly graded, and 
marked accordingly, in this way building 
up a business, and’ creating a demand 
for his goods, his name and address be- 
ing a sufficient trade-mark, guaranteeing 
both quality and weight. I should like 
to see all the bee-keepers’ associations 
affiliated with the North American Bee- 
Keepers’ Association, and then let al! 
join together for good prices. We might 
elect three men in each State to fixa 
price for each grade of honey, and then 
let every bee-keeper hold the honey for 
that price—I do not mean a big price, 
but a good, fair one. What do you think 
of the idea ? A. W. LInpsey. 

Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 9, 1891. 


[It seems to us that the suggestion 
concerning the election of an authoritative 
“triangle” for each State, to fix the 
price of honey, is utterly impracticable 
and any attempt to enforce such au- 
thority would, we fear, result only ina 
failure.—Ep. | 





Wonderful, Indeed ! 


I have taken the AMERICAN BEE Jovur- 
NAL ever since I became interested in 
bees, and even bought the back numbers 
for three years. It has repaid me many 
times the price of the subscription. | 
wonder how you can publish that excel- 
lent magazine (the ILLUSTRATED Home 
JOURNAL) for the money! Your large 
circulation must be your salvation. 

. R. F. HoLTERMANN. 

Romney, Ont. 





Closed-End Quinby Hive. 


Permit me to say to Rev. W. P. Fay- 
lor, that the closed-end frame he men- 
tions, on page 51, as having experi- 
mented with, was invented and success- 
fully used by Moses Quinby, in 1868, at 
Mohawk, N. Y., and my experience in 
bee-keeping ten years ago was mainly 
with the Quinby hive, but that would not 
warrant mein saying that success could 
now be attained with it, just as Mr. 
Quinby had it arranged. I believe, how- 
ever, that success can be assured with 
the Quinby hive, and, consequently, | 
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shall transfer my 20 colonies into Quinby 
hives the coming Spring, and the 
hives will be made just as Moses Quinby 
used them, with two exceptions: One is 
in the manner of clamping the brood- 
frames as close together as possible, 
which, I think, I have an improvement 
on, as Mr. Quinby used a stout cord in 
clamping the frames together; and, for 
that matter, I believe some noted bee- 
keepers of the present day use pretty 
much the same kind of a string arrange- 
ment. The other exception is in the 
arrangement of the super, or clamps, as 
Mr. Quinby termed them. This super 
will be arranged in such a manner as to 
enable any one to take it apart and put 
it together again in a very few seconds, 


when they once ‘‘ get the hang” of it (so 


tospeak). I hope to be able to report a 
success With these new arrangements 
during the coming season. 
Wo. L. BACKENSTO. 
Fort Logan, Colo. 





oo 


Needs no Trade-Mark. 


[do not need any trade-mark more 
than I now use,-which is, ** Pure Honey, 
sold by W. Harmer, Manistee, Mich.” I 
make a specialty of producing extracted- 
honey, and I think more of my name 
since the so-called California Honey has 
been put on this market. I always offer 
a good and pure article, and put my 
name on it, and people are beginning to 
inquire for my honey. What more do I 
want? Some of my objections to a 
trade-mark have already been mentioned 
in the Bee JournAL. Let us hear from 
others. I only speak of my present trade, 
which is small. If I were in the whole- 
sale business, perhaps I might view it 
differently. W. HARMER, 

Manistee, Mich. 


Elms in Bloom—Young Bees Hatching 


My bees are in fine condition, having 
had from 20 to 30 pounds of Winter 
stores, per colony. Elms are in full 
bloom, aud wild peach will soon blossom, 
thus giving the bees all they can do from 
this time forth. I examined a colony a 
few days ago, and found that the young 
bees were hatching. We have a fine 
country for bees, and, if rightly man- 
aged, they will prove very profitable. 
From February to December there is an 
uninterrupted succession of blossoms. I 
use the Langstroth frame hive, and am 
perfectly satisfied with it. I haye 150 
colonies, and work for both comb and 
extracted-honey, using wide frames dnd 
Un separators, but shall soon discard the 








latter, as Ido not like them. I havea 
good home market, and have sold all of 
my extracted-honey, and could have sold 
a great deal more, but have some nice 
comb-honey still on hand. 
W. 8S. DovuGLass. 
Lexington, Tex., Feb. 1, 1891. 





White Clover Promises Well. 


The honey crop of 1890 was almost 
an entire failure in this section. A num- 
ber of bee-keepers obtained no surplus 
at all. My apiary, from which I ob- 
tained 4,000 pounds in 1889, yielded 
less than 3800 pounds in 1890. The 
hot winds and drouth ruined the Sum- 
mer crop, and the frost in September cut 
off the Fall crop, the consequence being 
that a number of colonies starved before 
Winter, and, unless they are properly 
cared for, many more will perish before 
Spring. I fed 26 colonies out of 69 be- 
fore putting them in the cellar, and shall 
feed them again in early Spring. I feel 
hopeful for next season, as all my colo- 
nies seem to be in good condition at 
this date. At present, the prospect for 
white clover is very good. 

J. W. SANDERS. 

Le Grand, Iowa, Feb. 6, 1591. 





Sweet Clover for Honey. 


Bees are wintering very nicely here. 
We have had but three daysof what we 
could call Winter, so far. We have 
alfalfa and sweet clover both growing. 
here, but the bees will not work on 
alfalfa. I have kept bees about 18 
years, and have never seen a honey- 
plant equal to the sweet clover. The 
honey has a very fine flavor, and the 
comb is snow white. It blooms about 
the middle of June, and lasts until frost 
kills it. M. 8S. Roop. 

Council Bluffs, lowa, Feb. 6, 1891. 


The ‘‘ Trade-Mark” Absurdity. 


‘*Great minds often originate absurd 
things,” and this will, doubtless, apply 
to the author of the ‘“ trade-mark” 
theory. Iam heartily in favor of the 
adoption of any legitimate measure for 
increasing the sale of honey, especially 
in view of the fact that during the past 
four years I have handled over $100,000 
worth of comb and extracted-honey. In 
not one instance, however, have I re- 
ceived honey, which, to my knowledge, 
was adulterated. I have sold to both 
experts and consumers, who would dis- 
cover any adulteration, and have, thus 
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far, received no complaints. Were a 
** trade-mark ” used, I would view each 
shipment with suspicion, fearing that 
adulteration might be practiced, while 
relying on the ‘“‘label” to avert sus- 
picion. Adulterators here, who put up 
glucose with a piece of comb therein, 
would welcome a _ trade-mark, for, if 
they could not obtain the original, they 
would counterfeit it. Notone idea can 
I advance in favor of its adoption, but if 
any arguments to the contrary are de- 
sired, I would be pleased to contribute 
further in that line. S. T. Fisu. 
Chicago, Ills. 





Worthless (?) Black Bees. 


The statement is made that in Min- 
nesota the honey crop was a failure last 
year, and such may have been the case 
in some portions of the State, but in this 
section the season was good. I received 
40 colonies from the Southern part of 
the State, last May, all black bees. They 
increased by swarming to 86 colonies, 
and gave me about 2,000 pounds of fine 
honey in one-pound sections. What the 
results would have been, had _ they 
been Italians, no one knows. I have 
always been in favor of Italians, 
but I have some blacks that would give 
them a hard rub for given results and 
fine finish of work. I procured a few 
Italian queens, and introduced them in 
August, some of them giving good re- 
sults, but one was an old cripple, al- 
though I did not discover her condition 
until I had removed and killed a, fine 
young black queen. 


The Italian bee has gaudy wings, 
The Carnys have the fame, 

The black bee has no friends at all, 
But it gets there, just the same. 


This has been a fine Winter for bees, 
either inside or on the summer stands, 
there being no snow, and:the mercury 
having gone down to zero but once. 

M. 8. Snow. 

Osakis, Minn., Jan. 29, 1891. 


Bees are Doing Well. 


This has been a mild Winter thus far, 
and bees are doing well. Some colonies 
have the diarrhea. Bees all through 
Northeastern Ohio are short of stores, 
and, if not cared for at the proper time, 
a goodly number of them will die of 
starvation. The failure of the honey 
crop for the last three years, has been 
very discouraging to bee-keepers gen- 
erally. J. OSWALT. 

Maximo, Ohio, Feb. 4, 1891. 





Bees Gathering Pollen. 


We have had 10 or 12 days of warm 
weather, which has caused alders to 
begin blooming. My bees have com- 
menced work on this bloom, and are 
carrying in pollen right along. Some of 
my strongest colonies are rearing brood, 
and I fear that this warm spell, and the 
gathering of so much pollen by the bees, 
will cause the queens to start too much 
brood, as we may have some very cold 
weather yet. Our next bloom will be on 
the maples, and it will occur soon if the 
weather continues warm. 

JouN D. A. Fisuer. 

Faith, N. C., Feb. 10, 1891. 





Three Poor Seasons. 


The last three seasons have been re- 
markably poor ones for bees, but the one 
just passed was the worst of all At 
times everything looked favorable, and 
hope would rise high, but we were 
doomed to disappointment. Clover 
yielded but little more than a living for 
the bees, and our last hope was the bass- 
wood, which was well laden with buds 
and blossoms, and in ordinary seasons 
would have yielded tons of delicious 
honey, but it contributed nothing to the 
stores of the bees. However, I shall not 
give up in dispair yet awhile. I put 70 
colonies in the cellar on Dec. 20, in good 
condition for wintering, and hope for 
more favorable results next season. 

Jos. SUMMERS. 

Columbia City, Ind. 


Kansas State Association. 


The State Bee-Keepers’ Association of 
Kansas, was organized at a recent meet- 
ing held at Olathe, for that purpose. 
The meeting was called to order by P. 
Schaub, of Olathe. Rev. J. W. Bishop 
was chosen President pro tem., and L. 
Wayman,Chanute, Secretary, pro tem. A 
Committee on Constitution and By-Laws 
having been appointed, the convention 
adjourned until 1 p.m., at which hour 
the President called the meeting to or- 
der, the report of the Committee on Con- 
stitution and By-Laws was received, 
read and adopted. Eleciion of officers 
being next in order, the following per- 
sons were elected: President, J. W. 
Bishop, of Olathe; Vice-Presidents—P. 
Schaub, of Olathe; J. B. Cline, of To- 
peka. Secretary, L. Wayman, of Cha- 
nute; Treasurer, Mrs. H. P. Fisher. 





After the transaction of other important 
business, the association adjourned to 
meet with the Horticultural Society, in 
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December next, time and place to be 
determined, due notice of which will be 
given. All bee-keepers in this State are 
requested to send in their names, and 
have them enrolled as members. Send 
name and address on a postal card to the 
Secretary at Chanute. 
L. WAYMAN, Sec. 
Chanute, Neosho Co., Kans. 





Dampening Sections Before Bending. 


Sometime ago I saw the statement in 
the Bee JOURNAL that one-piece sections 
put together with a press were much 
stronger than if put up by hand. I ob- 
tained a press, and found the statement 
to be correct; and they can be put up so 
much faster, too. I have a device of my 
own to dampen the grooves before bend- 
ing the sections, and it is superior to 
unything I have seen or read about, yet 
if any one has a better way, I would be 
pleased to hear it. I take a board as 
wide as the section is long, when in the 
flat, raise one end of the board so as to 
incline it to about 25 degrees, nail a 
cleat on one edge for the sections to rest 
against, and at the lower end of the 
board drive two nails, for the edge of 
the first section to rest against; then lay 
the board full of sections, groove-side 
up, take a rag or sponge full of water 
and squeeze it over the grooves at the 
upper end of the board, and wet them all 
at once, then shove them into a pile 
with one motion, and they are ready to 
bend. In the first paragraph of my arti- 
cle on page 121, it should read fine 
colonies, instead of 5 colonies. Also, 
in the fifth paragraph it should read 20 
instead of 16. E. C. EAGLESFIELD. 

Berlin, Wis., Feb. 11, 1891. 


[In the original ‘* copy” of the article 
referred to, the figures were so indistinct 
as to make ita mere matter of conjec- 
ture, what they were intended for.—Eb. | 


- —-> —>--+-. 
No Surplus Honey. 


| have LOOXcolonies fof bees. I had 
about that number last Spring, but did 
not have a swarm during the past sea- 
son. I sold one or two colonies, Jost one 
or two by robbing, and made up about 
the same number by nuclei, so have 
about what I started with last Spring, 
but got no surplus honey whatever, ex- 
cept, possibly, enough for my own family 
use. I fed the lightest colonies nearly 
up to my standard of 50 pounds of stores 
per colony for Winter. I have weighed 
my bees each Fall for the past eight 





years, and have never losta colony by 
starvation that weighed 50 pounds in the 
Fall. I expect to lose a few this year in 
that way, for the average was a little 
below 50 pounds. O. R. Goopno. 
Carson City, Mich., Jan. 11, 1891. 





To Connecticut Bee-Keepers. 


I think that there are about 50 who 
keep bees in the four Western counties 
of this State, and some are in favor of 
organizing a Bee-Keepers’ Association. 
Will all such please to write to Edward 
S. Andrus, Box 157, Torrington, Conn. ; 
or Edwin E. Smith, Watertown, Conn., 
as soon as possible. E. 8. ANDRUS. 

Torrington, Conn. 





— —— eee 


CLUBBING LIST. 


We Club the American Bee Journal 
for a year, with any of the following papers 
or books, at the prices quoted in the LAST 
column. The regular price of both is given 
in the first column. One year’s subscription 
for the American Bee Journal must be sent 
with each order for another paper or book: 





Price of both. Club. 


The American Bee Journal...... $1 00.... 
and Gleanings in Bee-Culture.... 200.... 175 
Bee-Keepers’ Guide..... .... 150.... 140 
Bee-Keepers’ Review........ 200.... 175 
The Apiculturist............. 175.... 165 
Canadian Bee Journal....... 175 ... 165 
American Bee-Keepcer.... .. 1 50.... 140 
The 7 above-named papers ...... 600.... 500 
and Langstroth Revised (Dadant) 3 00.... 275 
Cook’s Manual (1887 edition) 2 25.... 2 00 
Guisbz.s New Bee-Keeping. 2 50.... 2 25 
little on Queen-Rearing. 200.... 175 
Bees and Honey (Newman).. 2 00.... 175 
Binder for Am. Bee Journal. 1 60.... 1 50 
Dzierzon’s Bee-Book (cloth). 3 00.... 2.00 
Root’s A BC of Bee-Culture 2 25.... 210 
Farmer's Account Book..... 400.... 2 20 
Western World Guide ...... 150.... 130 
Heddon’s book, “Success,”’.. 150.... 140 
A Year Among the Bees .... 1 50.... 135 
Convention Hand-Book...... 150. .. 130 
Weekly Inter-Ocean......... 200....175 
Toronto Globe (weekly). .... 2.00.... 170 
History of National Society. 150.... 125 
American Poultry Journal... 2 25.... 150 
The Lever (Temperance) .... 200.... 175 
Orange Judd Farmer........ 200 ... 165 
Farm, Field and Stockman.. 2 00.... 165 
Prairie Farmer............... 200.... 165 
Iliustrated Home Journal .. 150.... 135 
American Garden ........... 250.... 200 
Rural New Yorker .......... 250.... 200 
Nebraska Bee-Keeper....... 150.... 135 


Do mot send to us for sample copies 
of any other papers. Send for such to the 
publishers of the papers you want. 





Clubs of 5 New Subscriptions for $4.00, 
to any addresses. Ten for $7.50. 
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ADVERTISING RATES. 


20 cents per line of Space, each insertion. 


No Advertisement inserted for less than $1.00. 








A line of this type will admit about eight words, 
ONE INCH will contain TWELVE lines. 





Editorial Notices, 50 cents per line. 
Special Notices, 30 cents per line. 





Transient Advertisements must be paid for 
IN ADVANCE. 


DISCOUNTS.—0n 10 lines, or more, 4 tim 
10 ® cent.; 8 times, 15 % cent.; 13 times, 2 
# cent.; 26 times, 30 ® cent.; 52 times, 40 @ 
cent, 

9n 20 lines, or more, 4 times, 15 ®@ cent.; 8 
times, 20 # cent.; 13 times, 25 ® cent.; 26 
times, 40 per cent.; 52 times, 50 # cent. 

On 30 lines, or more, 4 times, 20 % cent.; 8 
times, 25 per cent.; 13 times, 30 ® cent.; 26 
times, 50 # cent.; 52 times, 60 ® cent. 


@@” On larger Adve isements discounts will 
be stated, on application. 











ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
BUSINESS MANAGER. : 


FRA PSA PSA ARAN AISI ASF FELL LEMIRE TINO 


special Notices. 


(= Subscribers who do not receive their 
papers promptly, should notify us at once. 


(3s Send us one new subscription, with 
£1.00, and we will present you with a nice 
Pocket Dictionary. 


(Ge~ The date on the wrapper-label of this 
paper indicates the end of the month to 
which you have paid. If that is past, please 
send us a dollar to pay for another year. 


(3 Systematic work in the Apiary will 
pay. Use the Apiary Register. Its cost is 
trifling. Prices: 


For 50 colonies (120 pages) ......... $1 00 
** 100 colonies (220 pages) .......... 1 25 
** .200 colonies (420 pages) .......... 1 50 


(™ As there is another firm of ‘‘Newman 
& Son” in this city, our letters sometimes 

et mixed. Please write American Bee 

ournal on the corner of your envelopes to 
save confusion and delay. 








| HONEY AND BEESWAX MARKET. 


DETROIT, Feb. 16.—Comb Honey is selling 
slowly at 14@1l5c. Extracted, 7@8c. Beeswax 
in fair demand, 27@28ce. 

M. H. HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich. 


NEW YORK, Feb. 14.—Market is very quiet, 
poten on comb honey. We quote: Fancy 
white 1-lbs., 15@16c; 2-lbs., 13@14c;  off- 

des, 1-lbs., 13@14c; 2-lbs., 12c; buckwheat, 

-lbs., 11@12c; 2-lbs., 10e. Extracted, bass- 
wood and white clover, 8@8%c; buckwheat, 
6%@7c; California, 64%@74%c; Southern, 65@ 
70c per fir'on. Beeswax, 25@27c. 

ILDRETH BROS. & SEGELKEN, 
28-30 West Broadway. 


KANSAS CITY, Feb, 14.—The demand for 
honey is improving; receipts and supply very 
light. Wequote: White 1-lb. comb, 16@18¢; 
dark, 12@14c. California white, 2-lb.,14@15c; 
dark, 11@12c; extracted, 6@7c. Beeswax, 
22@25c. CLEMONS, MASON & CO., 

Cor. 4th and Walnut Sts. 


CINCINNATI, Feb. 14.—Demand is good for 
all kinds of extracted honey, with a full sup- 
ly on the market of all but Southern, which 
s still scarce. It yy ee per pound, on 
arrival. Demand is fair for choice comb-honey, 
at 16@17c, in the jobbing way: no sale at al! 
for dark comb honey. 
Beeswax is in good demand at 24@26c., for 
good to choice yellow. C.F. MUTH & SON, 
Corner Freeman & Central Aves. 


CHICAGO, Feb. 16.—Demand at present not 
very active on comb honey. Fancy white, 18c; 
white, 17c; white 2-Ib. sections, 15c; buck- 
wheat, 1-lb. sections, 13c; extracted, 7@9c. 
Beeswax, 28c. 

8. T. FISH & CO., 189 8. Water St. 


KANSAS CITY, Feb. 14.—Fancy white 1-lb. 
comb, 18c; fair to good, 17c; dark 1-lb., 14@ 
15e; 2-lb. white comb, 15@16c; 2-lb. dark, 13@ 
14c; extracted, white, 7c; dark, 5@6c. 

HAMBLIN & BEARSS, 514 Walnut St. 


CHICAGO, Feb. 16.—The volume of trade in 
honey is very small. A fewof the best lots are 
taken at 17@18c; but where the condition and 
appearance of honey is a little off, 16c is about 
the top. The supply is not large, but there 
seems to be about enough for the trade. Ex- 
tracted, is selling at 7@8c, with fair trade. 

Beeswax, 27@28c. 

R. A. BURNETT, 161 8, Water St. 


BOSTON, Feb. 16.—Honey is in fair demand; 
supply short. Fancy, 1-lb. comb, 19@20c; fair 
to good, 18@19c; 2-lb. sections, 16@17¢c. Ex- 
tracted, 8@9c. Thereis no beeswax on hand. 

BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham Street. 


ALBANY,N.Y., Feb. 14.—The honey market 
is quiet, with small stocks and light demand; 
prices steady. We are selling white at 16@18c; 
mixed, 14@15c; dark, 12@l4c. Extracted, 
white, 8@9c; dark, 6@7c. Beeswax, 28@29c. 

H. R. WRIGHT, 326-328 Broadway. 








— SS Sees 


Bee-Keeping for Profit, by Dr. 
G. L. Tinker, is a new 50-page pamphlet, 
which details fully the author’s new system 
of bee-management in producing comb and 
extracted-honey. and the construction of 
the hive best adapted to it—his ‘‘Nonpareil.”’ 
The book can be had at this office for 25c. 





Supply Dealers should write to us 
for wieaie terms and cut for Hastings 





Perfection Feeders. 
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Binders made especially for the Bez 
JournaL for 1891 are now ready for 
delivery, at 50 cents each, including post- 
age. Be sure to use a Binder to keep your 
numbers of 1890 for reference. Binders 
for 1890 only cost 60 cents, and it will 
pay you to use them, if you do not get the 
volumes otherwise bound. 





Clover Seed.—White Clover Seed has 
declined, and Alsike has advanced. The 
price of either seed will be 25 cents per 
pound; $2.50 per peck; and $9.00 per 
bushel, until further notice. 


> —-_.-- 


Good Record.—James J. H. Gregory; 
& Son, Seed Growers, of Marblehead, 
Mass., have made the mail and express 
business a specialty longer than any seed 
firm in the United States; and to have 
been the original introducers of the 
Hubbard and Marblehead Squashes, and 
the various Marblehead varieties of Cab- 
bage, beside the Deep Head and Warren 
the Hard Head, and All Seasons Cab- 
bage, and also the Marblehead, Cory, 
and Mexican Sweet Corn, the Excelsior, 


Ohio, and Burbanks Potatoes, the 
Miller’s and Phinney’s Melon, the 
Eclipse and Crosby Beet, the Marble- 
head Horticultural and Marblehead 


Champion Pole Beans, the Canada. Vic- 
tor Tomato, and the Marblehead Mar- 
rowfat Pea, with a number of other veg- 
etables now raised more or less through- 
out the country—is a record that should 
tell its own story. 








. 
Supply Dealers desiring to sell our 
book, ‘* Bees and Honey,” should write 
for terms before issuing their Catalogues. 
- ——— - 
{2 The 8th semi-annual meeting of the Susque- 
hanna County Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held 


at Montrose, Pa., on Thursday, May 7, 1891. 
H. M. SEELEY, Sec., Harford, Pa. 








ES 





Under this heading, Notices of 5 lines, or 
less, will be inserted at 10 cents per Mne, 
for each insertion. when specially ordered 
into this Department. 1f over 5 lines, the 
additional lines will cost 20 cents each. 





W ANTED.—To exchange 1-lb. thin Vander- 
vort f’d’n for 2 of wax. Samples and tes- 


Uncstals free. C. W. DAYTON, Clinton, Wis. 
Alot 

















The“Globe” Bee Veil 


Price, by Mail or Express, $1.00. 


‘ _, There are five cross- ; 
’ bars united by a rivet j 
through their center at 
thetop ‘These bars are 
» buttoned to studs on the 
neck-band. The bars are 
of best light spring steel. : 
The neck-band is of best { 
hard spring brass. The : 
cover is of white bobinct ke 
with black face-piece to a | 
¥ 



































see through. 





It is very easily put together; no trouble to H 
put on or take off; and folds compactly in a { 
paper box 6x7 inches, by oneinchdeep The 
protection against bees is perfect—the weight ; 
ot the entire Veil being only five ounces. 


BREF Discolored by Smoke. gy 


The netting of a quantity of these Veils were 
soiled by smoke. These complete Veils we 
offer, postpaid, at 60 cents each, two fur 
$1.10,o0r four Vetis for $2.00. They are 
practically just as good as ever, but slightly 
soiled. To secure these, Order at once. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
246 East Madison Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE NEW WEBSTER 


JUST PUBLISHED—ENTIRELY NEW. 












m9ten. annem 


A SRT 





























































WEBSTER'S 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 




















The Authentic “ Unabridged,” comprising the ; 
issues of 1864, '79 and '84, copyrighted property } 

of the undersigned, is now oroughly Re- ia 
vised and Enlarged, and bears the name ot 


Webster’s [nternational Dictionary. 

Editorial work upon this revision has been in 
progress for over 10 Years. 

Not less than One Hundred paid editorial : 
laborers hate been engaged upon It. ; 

Over $300,000 expended in its preparation ; 
before the first copy was printed. 

Critical comparison wit pap emer Dictionary 
isinvited. G THE BEST. : 

G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Publishers, | a 

Springfield, Mass., U.S. A. 

Sold by all Booksellers. I!)ustrated pamphlet free. 
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BEESWAX 


FOR SALE. 


Crude and Refined. We have constantly in 
stock, large quantities of beeswax, and supply 
the prominent manufacturers of COMB. 
FOUNDATION throughout the country. 


We guarantee every pound of Beeswax pur- 
chased from us absolutely pure. Write for 
our prices, stating quantity wanted. 


ECKERMANN & WILL, 


Bleachers, Refiners anddmporters of Beeswax, 


8E13t SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


LOOK! ORDER QUICK 


If you want some of those 5-banded Italians, 
gentlest, best workers, most beautiful Bees 
known; took first premium at the Ills. State 
Fair in 1890. Warranted Queen, $1.25; tested, 
$2.00; selected tested, $3.00, before June 1: 
lower after; order now; pay when Queens are 
ready. Langstroth or Simplicity Brood Combs 
wanted in exchange at 8 cts. each. No Foul- 
Brood. Good reference given. 

at RS TREGO, Swedona, Mercer Co., Ills. 

Mention th: American Bee Journal. 








THE universal favor ac 
corded TILLINGHAST’S PUGET 
Sounp Cabbage SEEps leads 
me to offer a P, 8, Grown 
Onion, the finest Yellow Globes 
in existerce, Tointroduceitand 
show its capabilities 1 will pay 
$100 for the best yield obtain- 
ed from 1 ounce of seed which 
I will mail for 80 cts. Cata- 


logue free. 
isaac F, Tillinghast, 
La Piume, 





SA3t 3M5t 
WHEN ANSWERING THIS AOVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNAL, 


1891. IF YOU WANT 1891. 
BEa -SVUPrLITEes. 


Send for my [llustrated Price-List. Quinby 
Smokers a specialty; all sizes kept in stock; 
also all kinds of Foundation. Dealers should 
send for wholesale list of Smokers. 


W. E. CLARK, 
8A24t ORISKANY, Oneida County, N. Y. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


NITY A RELIGIOUS WEEKLY 


Rational Yet Reverent. 

For those who believe in Religion, 

but question miracles, and everlasting punishment, 

and fail to see the justice in schemes of vicarious atone- 

ment. UNITY stands fora Religion that is rational and 

a rationalism that is religious, and for a religious fel- 

lowship that welcomes all who wish to Work ther 

for the advancement of Truth, Right and Love the 

world, 32 columns, including a sermon ery week. 

#1.00 a year, but to a new subscriber, mentionihg this 

advertisement, it will be senta whole year for 50 cents, 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Pubs., 175 Dearborn 8t., 

RA4t 











Hive, Non-Swarming System. 
Simple, Practical. Full descrip- 
tion, post-paid, 25 cents. 

8A9t GEO. A. STOCKWELL, Providence, R.1. 


Mentiun the American Bee Journat. 


¢ Always Profitable by the Double 





The World Type-Writer. 


eo 
BARR) sO Se wr 
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new 
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MANUFACTURED BY THE 
POPE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
OF BOSTON. 


yas above Typewriter will be sent by ex- 

press on receipt of $15.00. Or we will 
furnish one to any one sending usa Club of 
100 subscribers to,the ILLUSTRATED Home 
JOURNAL at 50 cents each, or 50 subscribers to 
the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL at $1.00 each; or 
the Club may consist of subscriptions to both 
Journals, counting two for the ILLUSTRATED 
Home JOURNAL as equal to one for the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 

This Machine has a full set of Capitals and 
small letters, together with figures and char- 
acters. It is complete in every sense, and 
does its work as well as a $100.00 Machine. 

A book of testimonials, from prominent 
men all over the United States, will be cheer- 
fully furnished on application. 

The popularity of the use of Typewriters for 
business correspondence is unquestioned, as 
it is much easier and plainer to read than the 
handwriting of the majority of people of all 
classes, and the use of it is an indication that 
the writer is up with the times. 

We have one in use in our Office, and can 
reply to all inquiries on a World Type-Writer, 
showing a sample of its work. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 
246 East Madison Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 


A GLIMPSE 


OF OUR 


FACTORY 


Now making 
Car-loads of 
Dovetailed 
HIVES, 
Langstroth-Simplicity Hives, Plain Langstroth 
Hives, Alternating Hives, Chaff-Hives, Sec- 
tions, and many articles not made by others. 
We can furnish, at wholesale or retail, every- 
thing of practical construction needed in the 
Apiary, and at LOWEST PRICES. Satisfaction 
uaranteed. Send for our New Catalogue, 51 
llustrated pages, free to all. 


_ a KRETCHMER, Ked Oak, Iowa. 
t 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


WAN TED ! 


PERSON OF MEANS to establish an 

Apiary, Small Fruit and Poultry Farm, 
by a handy man that has some experience at 
the business; or to work for some one that 
needs help, in shop or out. (Single man.) 

Address, J. W. TEFFT ’ 
318 Swan Street, : BUFFALO, N. Y. 


5C2t 
Mention the American Bee Journal 











